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Editorial Comment 








David Pinski 








HE DEATH of David Pinski in Haifa takes 

away another significant figure in Yiddish 
literature. As publicist, playwright and novelist, 
Pinski interpreted the world of the East-Euro- 
pean and American Jew since the turn of the 
century. Born in Russia, he came to the United 
States in 1899 and became closely identified 
with the Labor Zionist movement serving as 
editor and writer, and as President of the Jewish 
National Workers Alliance. 

The non-Jewish world probably knew Pinski 
best through his plays, particularly The Treasure 
which was widely-read and produced by the 
Theater Guild. It remains as one of his most 
characteristic and successful works, penetrating 
and evocative. His short stories, too, were wide- 
ly translated and served to introduce the sée?l 
to the contemporary reader, though Pinski was 
by no means limited to this aspect of the East 
European scene. In his later period, he experi- 
mented with symbolist techniques, turning away 
from his earlier realism. 

The Labor Zionist movement has a sense of 
special loss. Always deeply concerned with social 
problems, Pinski gave the full power of his 
talent to the cause in which he believed. No 
ivory-tower artist, Pinski could be found 
throughout his long, active life in editorial offices 
and on public platforms expounding and cham- 
pioning the revolutionary ideal of a social and 
national renascence’ for the Jewish people. It 
was fitting that he spent the last decade of his 
life in the Jewish State for which he had labored. 
Those who knew him are aware of the steicism 
and dignity with which he bore the afflictions 
of advanced age and illness, until his death at 
the age of eighty-seven. If his final years were 
hard, he and those who loved him have the 
satisfaction of knowing that as long as the 
physical capacity remained he wrote with touch- 
ing perception of Israel from Israel. 


Question for Khrushchev 


M* KHRUSHCHEV has indicated that he may 

meet with a group of prominent Jews 
during his coming American visit. Naturally, the 
question at issue will be the status of Russian 


Jewry. Authenticated reports of discrimination 
against Jews in the Soviet Union have been re- 
peatedly denied by Russian spokesmen. Charges 
of the suppression of Jewish religious and cul- 
tural life are generally answered with a blanket 
declaration that there are few synagogues be- 
cause Soviet Jews share the enlightenment of the 
rest of the population in regard to religion. The 
decline in all forms of Jewish cultural expression 
is similarly explained by an absence of interest: 
meaningless differences cannot be artificially 
perpetuated. 

Were Russian Jewry so thoroughly assimi- 
lated, so integrated into the pattern of Soviet 
existence that no vestige of Jewish consciousness 
save the nostalgia of a few oldsters remained, 
then it would be futile for Jews outside Russia 
to press for battle on a front already surrendered. 
But we have convincing evidence that such is 
not the case. Russian Jews need no clerical or 
“reactionary Zionist” propaganda to keep the 
awareness of their identity alive. Soviet Russia 
itself prods, with more than one barb, even those 
all too willing to forget their origin and faith. 

Will Mr. Khrushchev deny that every Rus- 
sian Jew must have the designation “Jew” 
marked in his passport? Apparently the Russian 
government does view its Jewish citizens as a 
group with special characteristics since it makes 
sure to identify them as Jews. What does “Jew,” 
the word in the passport, connote to the Russian 
authorities? Since the Soviet does not officially 
recognize religious designations, does the term 
have a racial or a national significance, like 
Uzbek or Georgian? But Communist ideology 
insists that Jews are not a nationality; for this 
reason they need not enjoy national cultural 
rights such as belong to a colorful Uzbek or 
Georgian, attired complete in his costume, lan- 
guage and art. One must then ask again: What 
does “Jew” in the passport mean? If it is neither 
a religious or national term, is it merely equiv- 
alent to ‘second-class citizen”’? 

Every person in his right mind must pray 
for the success of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
talks. Russia’s Middle East policy, its attitude 
to Israel and to its own Jews are part of one 
nexus. It is one of the knots to be untied, if 
world tensions are to be relaxed. 
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The Situation in the Middle East 


by Moshe Sharett 


I FULLY share the feeling of gratification ex- 

pressed by my predecessor on this platform, 
Aneurin Bevan, at the presence here of so many 
delegates and guests from Asian countries. But I 
must follow this up with an expression of regret 
at the absence from our councils of delegates 
from the Middle East. Israel by no means enjoys 
its solitary position as the only member of this 
International in that area. The absence of dele- 
gations from other Middle Eastern countries is, 
of course, not incidental. It is due to the ab- 
sence of truly socialist-democratic movements 
from their political and social life. I should like 
to express the wish that, as time goes on, at the 
successive sessions of our Council and Congress 
there will emerge in our midst representatives 
of newly-formed organizations of democratic 
socialism in the Middle East, imbued with a keen 
desire to cooperate with all of us in the ways of 
peace and progress. The Mapai delegation would 
be the first to welcome them. 

The Vienna Congress of the Socialist Interna- 
tional adopted a resolution on the Middle East 
which I believe to be as valid today as it was at 
the time. In the following remarks I will try 
to amplify the examination of the background 
of the problems which formed the subject of 
that resolution and bring it in some respects up- 
to-date. 

It will be realized that I am in a somewhat 


This is the address in full, delivered by Moshe Sharett 
representing Israel at the Sixth Congress of the Socialist 
International, held at Hamburg, July 16, 1959. 

The Resolution on the Middle East of the Vienna Con- 
gress (1957) — to which Mr. Sharett refers in his address 
— follows: 

“The Congress of the Socialist International views with 
concern the continued tension in the Middle East which 
prevents the social and economic development of the area 
and endangers the cause of world peace. 

“The Congress believes that it is essential to deal with 
the fundamental causes of conflicts and instability in the 
Middle East, notably: 

1. The intervention of the Great Powers in the area 
by the supply of arms to the Arab states, thus en- 
couraging an arms race; 

2. The low standard of life in the region existing side 
by side with great natural resources; 

3. The weakness of the progressive forces in the Arab 
world; 

4. The obstinate refusal of the governments of the 
Arab states to give up their intransigent belligerency 
against Israel. 

“The Congress of the Socialist International reiterates 
its policy for the need for a concerted effort to bring the 
Arab states and Israel to direct peace negotiations — 
without prior conditions prejudicial to either side — with 


handicapped position in attempting here a sy. 
vey of Middle Eastern affairs. One of my dif. 
culties is that I am supposed to represent—and 
I do represent—an interested party. Another 
that I am unable to bring to this Congress of the 
International a message of very good cheer from 
that part of the world, particularly as far as its 
Arab countries are concerned. Yet I believe 
that facts must be faced and all I can undertake 
is to try and set them forth as objectively and 
dispassionately as I can. 

In discussing the Middle East and its problems 
one should, however, beware of undue general- 
izations. The region is by no means an organic 
whole. It represents a variety of races, religions, 
languages, cultures, ways of life and degrees of 
civilization. The Arab, or rather Arabic-speak- 
ing, countries are only part of the area. Turkey, 
Cyprus, Iran, Abyssinia and, of course, Israel 
are not Arab. Nor have all the countries of the 
area undergone an identical political evolution. 
Turkey, Iran and Abyssinia have always been 
independent. Most Arab countries were for 
centuries past subjected to varying forms of 
foreign domination and emerged only in recent 


times to complete independence, formal as well | 
Even this definition applies neither to | 


as real. 
the principalities of the Persian Gulf nor to 
Aden: the independence of the former is cur- 


tailed by treaty arrangements while the latter | 


is still a British Protectorate. Israel’s rise to 
sovereign statehood represents a unique phenom- 


enon not only in Middle Eastern history but in | 


the annals of the world. Cyprus is only now 
taking the initial steps towards consolidating her 
independence attained as a result of a fairly 
elaborate compromise. As to international ori- 











a view to ending the state of war and to reaching a settle- | 
ment based on the sovereignty and territorial integrity of | 


all states concerned. 


“The Congress declares that free passage for ships of 
all nations — including Israel — through the Suez Canal | 


and in the Gulf of Akaba must be guaranteed by the 
United Nations. 

“The Congress expresses its appreciation of the con- 
structive achievements of Israel which are being carried 


out — under Mapai’s leadership — on the basis of Socialist | 


principles, and conveys fraternal greetings to our com: | 


rades engaged in this great pioneering endeavour. 
“The Congress stresses the need for large-scale economit 


aid and for regional development schemes in the Middle | 
East under U.N. auspices — with a view to re-settling | 


the refugees and facilitating constructive co-operation i 


the region for the benefit of all the people of the Middle | 


East.” 
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entation the region is sharply divided against it- 
gif between an outspokenly pro-Western and a 
professedly neutralist attitude with varying de- 
grees of leanings towards the East. Finally, the 
Middle East is most heterogeneous as regards the 
internal regimes of its component parts. Of 
the Arab countries only Lebanon is a parliamen- 
tary republic. The regimes of the United Arab 
Republic, ie., Egypt and Syria, on the one hand, 
and Iraq on the other hand, are at present naked- 
ly dictatorial, and their dictatorships are em- 
phatically personal. The Jordan Kingdom is a 
monarchy, the absolute authority of which is 
mitigated by some form of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Saudi Arabia and the Yemen are old- 
fashioned autocracies. Turkey and Iran have par- 
liamentary governments. Israel is a full-fledged 
democracy of a pronouncedly Western type. 

Economically and socially the area presents a 
bewildering variety of patterns, ranging from 
the feudalism of desert kingdoms through the 
state-propelled agrarian revolutions in Egypt 
and Iraq to the socialistic forms of ownership, 
production and collective living which are such 
a striking feature of Israel’s life. 


THE Mippte East has achieved the notoriety 

of being one of the focal points of interna- 
tional tension and instability. Here again a 
generalization would be misleading. On exam- 
ination it will be found that strife and conflict 
affect only a part of the area. The problem of 
Cyprus, for long a source of acute concern, local 
and international, has attained a solution which, 
it is true, is yet to undergo the test of a peaceful 
and harmonious implementation. Turkey and 
Iran on the one hand and Abyssinia on the other, 
though at varying levels of solidity and progress, 
enjoy the blessing of stable regimes and of sta- 
bility of international orientation. Israel, though 
isolated from and threatened by her immediate 
neighbors, pursues her twin tasks of economic 
development and internal social integration in 
a climate of complete internal peace and free- 
dom unaffected by occasional parliamentary 
crises. Perpetual unrest is confined to some of 
the Arab countries and is expressed not only in 
their joint hostility to Israel, which for the time 
being and at least outwardly is unabating, but 
primarily in a continuous political warfare 
among themselves. 

We are here confronted with yet another gen- 
eral impression against which a word of caution 
is indicated. It is that the hatred of Israel, com- 
pounded of the lust for revenge against her with 
a professed fear of her growing strength, is the 
paramount issue and the determining factor of 
Arab political life. This assumption in its abso- 
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lute terms cannot be sustained on a sober analysis 
of the situation. 

The rifts and rivalries dividing the Arab 
world are of an intrinsic nature. They were 
checked by the war which the Arab countries 
waged against emergent Israel and were subse- 
quently blurred by the political front set up by 
these countries against her. At times, the con- 
flict with Israel, apart from its inherent impor- 
tance, seemed to acquire an “added value” as 
a cement to Arab unity or as a veil thrown over 
Arab disunion. Eventually, the divergencies of 
interests and ambition broke through the facade 
of negative solidarity and came into open play, 
so that now it is the internal clashes and contests 
within the Arab camp that form the essential 
theme of the politics of the Middle East. 

Historically, the query overhanging the en- 
tire scene is whether the countries of the Middle 
East as a whole, regardless of differences of race, 
language and tradition, can and will ever unite 
in order jointly to ensure their independence, 
security and progress. Questions narrower in 
scope but more crucial in urgency are, first, 
whether and how soon will peace be established 
between the Arab states and Israel; second, 
whether the process of rapprochement now un- 
der way between Israel and the non-Arab lands 
of the region—for that matter also between 
Israel and more distant countries of Asia and 
Africa—will continue unhampered by the hos- 
tility to Israel of the Arab states; third, what 
kind of a relationship will prevail between the 
Arab countries themselves. 

To take up the last question first, since it 
seems to be today the crux of the issue, and 
treating it, for the sake of analysis, in isolation 
from non-Arab political trends impinging upon 
it, whether regional or universal, the issue ap- 
pears to lie between two possible concepts of 
Arab unity. 

On the one hand, one may well conceive of 
a progress towards greater unity born of a nat- 
ural feeling of brotherhood between the Arab 
peoples which has its roots in a deeply ingrained 
sense of common heritage and destiny and de- 
rives its vitality from a legitimate desire to 
stand united and engage in joint endeavor. Such 
a concept of unity would not only be compatible 
with, but would be definitely predicated upon, 
the continuation in existence of several Arab 
countries, each upholding its separate independ- 
ence and retaining full freedom to determine 
the substance and scope of united action. Im- 
plied in this concept is the recognition of the 
objective limitations imposed upon unity which 
is based solely upon language and tradition, and 
the acceptance of the force of state interests, 
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geopolitical trends and social ideas, which can 
in the course of time bring together Arab and 
non-Arab countries within wider frameworks 
of regional cooperation. It is a constructive and 
evolutionary concept of unity, to be realized 
gradually in peace and freedom. 

The other version of Arab unity seeks to ex- 
ploit its emotions and slogans for ulterior ends. 
Its real purpose is to spread the dominion of one 
country over the rest and assert the personal 
authority of one ruler at the expense of his 
rivals. ‘The method adopted to advance it is to 
subvert the independence of other Arab coun- 
tries from within, in order to provide the re- 
sulting fusion with the guise of legitimacy, 
while it remains an open question whether he 
who is vowed to this kind of unification will 
always shrink from an outside intervention, 
should he judge it necessary or promising. The 
drive towards unity of this nature, fed largely 
by the expansionist appetites of one man and 
sustained by his dictatorial urges, has so far reg- 
istered one major score. Although, for the time 
being, its offensive has been checked and re- 
pulsed by other Arab states practically on all 
fronts, it is still in its militant and potentially 
aggressive phase and its prospects of success and 
failure yet hang in the balance. In the long 
run, like any campaign of self-aggrandizement, 
it sows the seed of its own undoing, but until 
it finally defeats itself by generating permanent 
tension and provoking an eventual explosion and 
revolt, it can do an incalculable amount of harm 
to the cause of peace and freedom. 


THE PuRPOsE of this analysis is to suggest a 

criterion by which the various unity programs 
and policies should be judged. Similarly, the 
claim of various movements or political parties 
to be considered progressive, or even socialistic, 
should be by reference to the kind of unity they 
advocate or, in more concrete terms, to the kind 
of leadership in the Arab world with which 
they identify themselves. Whether the leader- 
ship in question is democratic or dictatorial— 
whether, even though authoritarian, it at least 
paves the way for the establishment or restora- 
tion of democracy, or is bent upon perpetuating 
its own absolute rule—cannot, it is submitted, 
be a matter of indifference to all who have faith 
in democratic progress towards socialism. 

Stress has so far been laid on internal devel- 
opments within the Arab part of the Middle 
East in an attempt to demonstrate their essen- 
tially self-contained character—the fact that 
they spring from the realities of Arab political 
life and are not merely, nor even necessarily, a 
reflection of the impact of extraneous phenom- 
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ena upon it. The rise of Israel has certainly had 
its repercussions in the Arab world, but thes 
do not in themselves account for all the tensions 
and upheavals which have been so dominant , 
feature of its post-war evolution. 

The collapse of Arab aggression against Israel 
in 1948 did precipitate revolutionary changes in 
some of the neighboring Arab countries, notably 
Egypt and Syria, but it did not create the cir. 
cumstances which made these changes ripe and 
which would have brought them about in due 
course even if Israel had never arisen. The 
violent transformation which shook Iraq at a 
much later stage could not by any stretch of 
imagination be represented as an effect of Js. 
rael’s existence. The fact that for valid historic 
reasons most Arab countries have so far shown 
little aptitude for democratic life; the generally 
primitive level of their economy; the rudimen- 
tary character of their trade union and labor 
movements; the weakness of a public-spirited 
tradition in the ranks of their bourgeoisie; the 
concentration within them of an effective ca- 
pacity for action in the hands of military juntas; 
the successful uprising of these officers’ groups 
in Egypt and Iraq against monarchy and feudal- 
ism; the paucity of constructive talent at their 
disposal; their consequent inability to make good 
their sincere but rash promises, with the result 
that they are often driven to cover up their fail- 
ures in home affairs with spectacular moves on 
the external front; the impulsive but rather in- 
effectual attacks of their idealistic elements 
against deep-rooted habits of corruption; the 
curious mixture in their leadership of sincere 
patriotism and of a genuine urge for social prog- 








ress with an unbridled lust for personal power, | 


together with a ruthlessness of method and 
with a bombastic aplomb, unmatched either by 
intellectual ability or by moral weight; above 
all the persistent tug-of-war between appetites 
for expansion and the determination to resist 
them—all these are cardinal elements of that 
restless and, on the whole, uncreative dynamism 
which characterizes the present situation inside 
the Arab world of the Middle East—a dynamism 
which is generated by its own motive power. 


o MUCH for the factors operating within the 

Arab world per se. An attempt will now 

be made to to discuss the position and future of 

the Arab states in a wider context of interna- 
tional relations. 

The Arab states share with the newly-liber- 
ated countries of Asia and Africa a deep-seated 
suspicion of the West. Here again, their own 
historic accounts with the Western powers 








which dominated them in the past, such 4 | 
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Britain and France, and the far-reaching mental 
reservations they entertain for their own reasons 
in regard to the United States, are an infinitely 
more important element in their political men- 
tality than the rancor they feel towards some 
Western governments for their having sponsored 
the establishment of Israel and having assisted 
her since then. It is the undoubted passionate 
desire not only of wide sections of the Arab 
intelligentsia but of the masses of Arab popula- 
tion to see the last vestiges of Western dominance 
disappear from the map of the Middle East. 

At the same time, again in complete similarity 
to many an Asian and African state, the Arab 
countries accept the necessity of seeking West- 
ern assistance for the development of their re- 
sources and the raising of their standards of liv- 
ing—provided such assistance does not lead to 
the recrudescence of Western hegemony. 

Their anti-Western complex makes the Arab 
countries receptive to Soviet influence, both at 
the governmental and at the popular levels. 
Leaving out of account well-schooled and ardent 
Communists, whose number is small, pro-Soviet 
leanings in the Arab world should not be con- 
fused with readiness to embrace Communist 
ideology, let alone adopt a Communist pattern 
of life. Yet this distinction can by no means 
serve as a consolation to Western democrats, or, 
for that matter, to democratic socialists. 

At the background of the political philosophy 
now prevalent in Arab lands, there is an almost 
complete indifference to the values of democracy 
which are at stake in the “‘cold war” or, con- 
versely, to the ultimate social targets of Com- 
munist penetration. 
tain brand conceives of the “cold war” as a pro- 
pitious opportunity for playing off one side 
against the other and, by a skillful use of bar- 
gaining counters, for scoring gains on both 
sides. It isa hazardous strategy which may well 
overreach itself. Indifference may indeed have 
to make room for dismay when it has been 
found, naturally too late, that not only is the 
social structure of the country being subverted, 
but its political independence has been lost. 
There have actually been notable cases of recoil 
in time to avert the danger of complete Com- 
munist mastery, but they only served to show 
how risky had been the game engaged in. Yet 
on the assumption that the Soviet Union needs 
the Arab countries for supreme purposes of its 
world strategy more than the Arab countries 
need the Soviet Union for their far more limited 
objectives, the game continues. 

Soviet support is being used as a pawn not 
only against the West, but by each of the rivals 
in the internal Arab contest against the other. 


Arab leadership of a cer-, 
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The pro-Soviet line is played up and down— 
and the side of the face turned towards Moscow 
alternately smiles or frowns—according to the 
rise or decline of Moscow’s support for the am- 
bitions of the protagonists concerned. On the 
other hand, professions of righteous indignation 
at the spread of Communism, which are mainly 
served for Western consumption, are intended 
to exploit Western favors for the furtherance 
of the same ambitions. It is a confusing and 
most tricky situation in which Western democ- 
racy would be well advised to beware of being 
inveigled into a vicious circle of futile competi- 
tion with the Soviet bloc, since from such com- 
petition only the more aggressive of the parties 
to the inner Arab contest is sure to benefit, to 
the detriment of peace and stability. 

Western assistance for development purposes 
in Arab countries is vitally necessary, but this 
assistance would serve the interests of progress 
and peace and not be used for nefarious political 
ends only if good care is taken that it should not 
flow through channels controlled by expansion- 
minded dictators and designed to bolster up their 
domineering position. Instrumentalities of the 
United Nations should rather be used for this 
purpose or ad hoc bodies should be set up by 
special arrangement with the governments con- 
cerned for the carrying out of specific projects 
with no conditions attached excepting those in- 
tended to ensure that the projects are in effect 
carried out. 

The pernicious effects of the East-West con- 
flict on the internal situation in the Middle East 
are obvious. The sad role played by the Middle 
East as a high-tension area is thereby immeasur- 
ably aggravated. The subject of this discussion 
merges here with a wider problem, which is 
encompassing and beclouding the whole world. 
An agreed international dispensation, which 
would take the Middle East out of the context 
of the world conflict, is eminently desirable, but 
its practicability is, of course, open to serious 
doubt. 

An all-round avoidance of military alliances 
would be a very good thing, yet it would not 
go far enough. As long as an uncontrolled sale 
of arms by the Great Powers continues, in un- 
equal quantities and in kinds of armament bear- 
ing no relation to the needs of defense, the dan- 
ger of aggression will persist. A balanced limi- 
tation of arms supply, coupled with a definitive 
move towards peace and a joint Great Power 
guarantee of the existing territorial status quo 
against any aggression, would be the desired 
objective. 

Meanwhile positive action is called for on the 
part of the governments of the West to place 








and maintain their relationship with the Middle 
Eastern and Arab states on a footing of com- 
plete equality. They should compete with the 
Eastern bloc not by higher bidding, which is only 
liable to inflame appetites, but by honest dealing. 

Such a policy might well entail a revision of 
the terms under which the supply of Middle 
Eastern oil is assured to the Western Powers, 
as proposed by Aneurin Bevan, though in dealing 
with this subject it would do well to bear in mind 
that, owing to a series of developments, such 
as the spectacular discoveries of new oil sources 
and the progress of atomic technology, the po- 
litical power of Middle Eastern oil and the con- 
sequent bargaining—or might one say black- 
mailing?—capacity of the oil-producing states 
is rapidly declining. At the same time, while oil 
flows and while it is turned into gold, every effort 
should be made to devote a surplus of that gold, 
which is accumulating and lying idle in the cof- 
fers of certain rulers, to constructive purposes. 
A regional set of priorities would then have to 
be worked out to ensure that the “have-not” 
countries of the region should derive the highest 
possible benefit from the affluence of the 
“haves.” 


THE “coLD war” is having its bedeviling effect 

also on the relationship between the Arab 
states and Israel. All political phenomena are 
interlocked in the world of today, but rather 
than ascribe to the Arab-Israel conflict the role 
of exacerbating the rivalry between East and 
West, it would be more consonant with the facts 
of the situation to accuse the latter of aggra- 
vating the former. 

The refusal of the Arab states to accept Israel 
as a reality integrated into the structure of the 
Middle East—and make peace with it—might 
have persisted for a considerable time even if no 
bloc rivalry was raging on the world scene. But 
the responsibility for retarding the peace borne 
by that contest—more particularly by Soviet 
policy—is patent. Had the Soviet Union re- 
mained true to the line it adopted in the United 
Nations in 1947 and 1948, in favor of the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish State, there is no question 
that the prospects of peace would have been 
much brighter. But the Soviet Union has de- 
cided to lend its full and unqualified support 
to the Arab states in their implacable hostility 
to Israel and in their refusal to make peace with 
it. At the same time it has launched on its own 
account a campaign of malicious slander and 
misrepresentation against Israel directly. Both 
these lines of policy cumulatively act as a most 
effective encouragement to the intransigence of 
Arab anti-peace policy. 
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Yet things by no means stay as rigid and for. 
bidding as they look on the surface. The com. 
pelling facts of Israel’s continued existence an4 
of the growing consolidation of its position, both 
internal and international, are penetrating eve 
deeper into the political consciousness of the 
countries around her. Moreover, in the weaker 
Arab countries, which refuse to sacrifice their 
separate identity and independence for the sake 
of gratifying the lust for expansion entertained 
by their “Big Brother,’ many people begin to 
realize and appreciate in their heart of hearts 
the salutary role played by Israel—salutary from 
their own point of view—as a barrier, geopo. 
litically as well as military, to the realization of 
such designs. 


But it is not only considerations of what one 
might in this context term “Realpolitik” that 
slowly prepare the ground for accommodation, 
Forces are here at work which go deeper into 
the hearts of men. The growing network of 
friendly relations linking Israel with states in 
Asia and Africa, to the East and to the West 
of the Middle Eastern Arab bloc, cannot but 
make an impression and set minds thinking. If 
countries so distant from Israel as those of 
Southeast Asia and West Africa find it worth 
while to cooperate with Israel in matters of 
economic development and social progress, why 
should Israel’s immediate neighbors continue in- 
definitely to deny themselves such a chance, at 
a time when their needs for development and 
progress are exactly the same? 


The message of Israel’s practical achievements | 


—more particularly, of the creative work of its 
labor movement—is piercing through the walls 
of hatred and reaching the ears of the common 
man in the Arab lands, anxious for better living 











conditions, improved public services and higher | 


personal dignity. That message is unmistakably | 


making its intellectual appeal to the construc- 
tively-minded members of the educated classes 
among the Arabs. What reinforces these im- 
pressions is the news of growing collaboration in 
all fields of economic and social progress between 
Jewish and Arab workers and peasants inside 
Israel and the influence of the Labor Organiza- 
tion in Israel on Arab standards of living. 

Yet there is no foretelling when the peace will 
come, for psychological prejudices and political 
rancors die hard. Apart from the effects of the 
“cold war,” which is impinging upon the region 
from outside, Arab disunity inside the region is 
also a factor operating against the advent of 


peace, for one of the forms which the internecine | 


Arab warfare takes is the vying of the contest- 
ants with one another in the violence of theif 
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language about Israel and in the rigidity of their 
uncompromising attitude towards it. 

What is internationally imperative, apart 
from the discouragement of aggressive and sub- 
versive tendencies in the Arab world for its own 
sike, is the building up of a solid and active 
consensus of world opinion in favor of a freely- 
negotiated peace between the Arab states and 
Israel. The international community is not called 
upon to take sides. It need be neither pro-Israel 
nor pro-Arab. 't should be pro-peace. Powers, 
great and small, including—above all—the 
countries of Asia and Africa, should jointly and 
severally exert themselves on behalf of peace. 
They can act in that direction not only when 
in the United Nations assembled, but each can 
take action through its own channels of com- 
munication and influence, for which the instru- 
mentality of the United Nations is never a com- 
plete substitute. In the spirit of the Vienna 
resolution both sides should unceasingly be 
urged, in fulfillment of their international ob- 
ligations and in pursuit of their own interests, 
to enter into direct negotiations, untrammeled 
by any prior conditions and limitations, with a 
view to reaching an agreed settlement as a basis 
for a lasting peace. The governments of the 
world should insist on this course as directly in- 
terested parties, for none of them can afford, 
for reasons of their safety, to leave undisposed 
a powder keg the explosion of which might en- 
velope in a conflagration the entire civilized 
world. The Soviet Union and its allies should 
continually be challenged to adopt the same at- 
titude. The recalcitrant party in the Middle 
East should find itself up against a united and 
emphatic international stand on this basic issue 
of peace through negotiations, which it would 
find increasingly difficult to defy. 


Wo sPEcIFIc problems should in this context 

be accorded special and urgent attention. 

The first is the freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways. Here again an active con- 
sensus of international opinion is essential to se- 
cure the recognition and enforcement of prin- 
ciples, the observance of which is vital for the 
whole world. If I may be allowed here to inter- 
pose a sentence, speaking as an Israeli, I should 
like to express the profound admiration of our 
people for the firm stand taken by the Danish 
Government in the case of the Inge Toft in 
upholding international legality and opposing 
national arbitrariness. 

The second is the problem of Arab refugees. 
Every conceivable opportunity should be taken, 
by concerted international action, to sponsor— 
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preferably under the aegis of the United Nations 
—projects for their resettlement and reabsorp- 
tion which would achieve a trebly constructive 
purpose: the refugees themselves would cease to 
be a charge on international relief and be started 
on a career of productive and self-supporting 
citizens; the international community would be 
able to capitalize productively the funds it is 
now spending year in year out 4 fond perdu; 
the Arab countries endowed with absorptive 
possibilities would benefit from the higher pro- 
ductivity which they would attain by the ap- 
plication of new funds and by the increase of 
their settled population. The execution of such 
projects naturally entails the active cooperation 
of the Arab governments concerned, and this, 
let us not delude ourselves, may not be forth- 
coming. ‘The question would then have to be 
seriously considered whether the international 
community can be expected to carry indefinitely 
a heavy financial burden, while the Arab gov- 
ernments, having created the problem, refuse to 
play their part in its solution, because they find 
it in their political interest to perpetuate human 
suffering. On the other hand, were a construc- 
tive solution progressively adopted, and in the 
measure as the projects of resettlement material- 
ized, Israel could be called upon to make good 
its obligation to contribute to their costs by pay- 
ing compensation for abandoned Arab lands. 
Israel might then also readmit an additional 
number of refugees by extending the applica- 
tion of the families’ reunion scheme which is 
already in operation. 

An all-round effort to solve the problem of 
Arab refugees by resettlement might well be 
integrated into, and serve as an additional im- 
petus for, the general drive to raise the stand- 
ards of agriculture and improve the lot of 
the farming community throughout the area. 
Aneurin Bevan was certainly right when he 
spoke of the dangers of excessive urbanization— 
of leaving the town as the only magnet for eco- 
nomic initiative and the only attraction for the 
floating population particularly of the younger 
generation. 

It should be clear from the foregoing how 
difficult it is to devise a quick and complete 
remedy for all the ills of the Middle East, to be 
applied in a sweeping manner. There can, in 
fact, be no cut and dried solution for all the 
problems of the area. But a sober approach and 
a persevering effort, pursued in a truly socialist 
spirit, may, indeed, result in a whole gamut of 
progressive and beneficial activities which in the 
aggregate would gradually ameliorate the trou- 
bled situation and pave the way towards a better 
future for the area and all its peoples. 
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Letter from Israel: 
“Moroccan Disturbances” 


by Benjamin Eliav 


TU 1s doubtlessly already known abroad that the 

“Moroccan disturbances” in Wadi Salib, Mig- 
dal Haemek, and Beersheba, have shaken the 
general public in this country, as distinct from 
politicians and parties, much more than did the 
bitter debate about the sale of arms to Germany. 
So much so, indeed, that all the parties (except 
Maki [Communist Party] and Messrs. Avneri 
and Friedman-Yellin’s “Semitic Action”) have 
carefully refrained from exploiting the events 
for the election campaign, a restraint that is 
not frequent in Israeli politics. Everyone sud- 
denly had the feeling that here something had 
occurred touching our very existence as a people, 
like the basic security affairs of the State, con- 
cerning which, too, there is scarcely any more 
interparty discussion. 

The truth is that to this very day it is not 
clear exactly what happened. On the one hand, 
the Inspector General of the Police, Mr. Nah- 
mias, stresses that no one “underground” organi- 
zation initiated and directed the disturbances; 
on the other, not only factual details but even 
photographs of the well-organized preparations 
for the outbreaks in Beersheba (tins of benzine 
for incendiary purposes and various other in- 
struments of destruction were found in one of 
the huts but were not actually used, owing 
to the speedy intervention of the police) are 
published in the press. The impression is steadily 
gaining ground that most of those active in 
the demonstrations and the rioting, did join in 
spontaneously; but at all events there was a 
small minority that initiated and organized the 
beginning of the disturbances and perhaps from 
this small minority very thin strings lead to some 
hidden center, whose political background—if it 
exists—is not yet clear. 

These obscure matters will doubtless be cleared 
up in due time. But meanwhile the main thing 
is the fact that a handful of men should be able 
suddenly to arouse a large number of ordinary 
people to acts of rioting—in other words, that 
it should be enough, as it were, for a single match 
to set off a barrel of gunpowder. And this is 


Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- 
analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the Jewish 
Frontier. His articles are translated from the Hebrew. 


what is occupying all minds at the moment; 
what is the social nature of the “gunpowder” 
that has accumulated in that “barrel” called 
immigrants from North Africa? 


FRoM THESE immigrants themselves—even if 

they condemn the disturbances (and it should 
not be forgotten that the overwhelming ma- 
jority do condemn them)—one may hear quite 
a simple explanation: “In Morocco we suffered 
from being Jews among Moslems; here we are 
suffering from being Moroccans among Israelis 
(almost all of whose leaders are Ashkenazim), 
We left there with a feeling of happiness: we 
were going to our own country, where we would 
not be just a tolerated and persecuted minority, 
but part of the people themselves, of the mz- 
jority. Our acute disappointment, when we 
find that even in Israel we are a minority dis- 
criminated against, arouses in our hearts a terri- 
ble pain that is very difficult to control. It seems 
only to require the initiative of a few hooligans 
for the accumulated pain pent up in the hearts 
of thousands and tens of thousands to find im- 
mediate relief in mass rioting.” 

The question whether there is in Israel a 
minority that is discriminated against and whe- 
ther the “Moroccans” form such a minority 
is one that is troubling all minds and hearts. And 
it seems to me that no honest man will claim 
that the answer to this question is a simple one 
able to be completely covered in a word of one 
syllable. 

On the one hand, there is not a shadow of 
doubt that the principle of the absolute equality 
of all the communities is rooted deep in the 
consciousness of the entire public. Whoever 
speaks of dark-skinned people in a tone of cor- 
tempt or disparagement is considered in the 
view of most of his hearers not only rude but 


as sabotaging the unity of the people, the futurt f 


of Israel. Among the historic factors that have 
molded Israeli culture—labor settlement, the 
Hagana, the Palmach, the Hebrew school, the 
elected assemblies of the Yishuv in the days 
of the Mandate—there was at no time any 


communal tension, and the attempts of a few} 


Sephardi and Yemenite opportunists to climb 


the public ladder aided by communal slogan 
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have always ended in failure. (I recall a per- 
nal experience of about twenty-five years 
ago, When at a secret meeting for arms training 
in Tel Aviv a young Yemenite came to “inspect” 
a lesson in the use of the revolver being given 
by an Ashkenazi trainer to a “mixed” group, 
members of the underground—Ashkenazim, Se- 
phardim, Yemenites—and no one paid any at- 
tention to the fact or saw anything unusual in 
it.) 
ut, on the other hand, there is the objective 
existence of an inevitable gap between the 
communities in the achievement of norms of 
know-how and efficiency. These norms were 
fixed right from the beginning (seventy years 
ago, when the process of settlement began) by 
Ashkenazim and a handful of Sephardim hailing 
from Europe, and all the immigrants from Asian 
and African countries had to wait a generation, 
or even more, until they attained these norms— 
that is to say, until they could carry out func- 
tions of management, representation, decision, 
and planning. Had this not been so, had the 
norms been fixed by immigrants from the Mos- 
lem countries, we should not have been able 
to resist the Arabs and Israel would never have 
arisen—with neither its present economic and 
technical set-up nor its social and cultural shape. 
But only a little while ago this was an acknowl- 
edged and self-understood fact, not only among 
those who came from Europe but also among 
those from Oriental countries. It is true that 
sometimes the sight of some military unit most 
of whose soldiers were from Oriental countries 
but whose commanders were from Europe, or 
of a factory (like the new enterprises in Beer- 
sheba) where all the managers were Ashkenazim 
while nearly all the workers were “Moroccans,” 
“Iraqis,” etc., would stand out. But the general 
feeling was that this was a temporary, a passing 
phenomeon. Here and there dark-skinned com- 
manders began to appear, engineers and doctors 
and teachers from Iraq; but the main thing was 
that everyone knew that what determined this 
phenomenon was the exceptional regard for 
quality, for high norms of know-how and ef- 
ficiency, without which Israel could not exist— 
and not any tendency towards communal dis- 
crimination. To such an extent was this recog- 
nized by all that a tendentious demagogic at- 
tempt made about six years ago by a certain 
sensation-mongering weekly to arouse feelings 
of bitterness and revolt among the “blacks” 
against the “Ashkenazi regime” was a blow 
struck in a vacuum and brought no consequences 
in its train. 
But it seems that lately something has become 
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confused in this aspect; things are no longer 
quite so clear. A sense of deprivation through 
communal discrimination has been aroused 
among many of those hailing from Oriental 
countries, and the belief in the natural process 
of one generation or two that should bridge 
the gap has evaporated. And as I try to explain 
to myself what has brought about this dangerous 
change I find several causes. 


THE Most direct, it seems to me, is the prefer- 
ence given to immigrants who have arrived 
in recent years from Eastern Europe, Poland 
and Rumania, in housing and, in point of fact, 
also in employment. Whatever the motives 
of this preference, the very fact that the ma’bara 
inhabitants from the Oriental communities who 
have been living for years in wooden or tin huts 
see how immigrants from Eastern Europe im- 
mediately on arrival go straight from their ships 
to real houses, dwellings equipped with all the 
accessories required for cultured living, natural- 
ly makes their blood boil. Moreover, in some 
of the immigrants’ settlements in development 
areas to which the immigrants from Eastern 
Europe are brought, the sight is continually 
repeating itself of these immigrants moving 
within a short time to the center of the country, 
to the Tel Aviv-Haifa district, where they find 
light but more remunerative employment than 
the hard physical work demanded in the develop- 
ment areas, while in the immigrants’ settlements 
the “blacks” are almost the only ones to remain. 
In this sphere a decisive part is often played 
by what is known in Israel speech as “protektsia,” 
perhaps best understood as “‘pull,” that is to say, 
personal recommendations by some relative or 
friend in an influential position, an advantage 
that is certainly not possessed by the immigrants 
from Oriental countries, of whom there are still 
very few in a position to offer “protektsia.” 
The second reason is, in my opinion, the 
atmosphere created of late asa result of a series of 
cases of embezzlement (particularly in various 
municipalities), which have come in for con- 
siderable publicity in the press, and there are 
papers—with the largest circulation—which 
raise every such case to the level of an outstand- 
ing sensation while describing it as typical; more- 
over, they are not at all backward in suggesting 
that the source of the scandals is once again 
“protektsia,” personal or party; or in other 
words, in the final analysis from the point of 
view of Oriental people, “an Ashkenazi affair.” 
Another formulation of this reason would be: 
if success comes to the Ashkenazim not because 
they have more know-how and efficiency than 
those from Oriental countries but simply be- 
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cause they have “protektsia,” and Oriental peo- 
ple have not, what objective reason is there for 
the gap that exists between the social positions 
of the two? This, perforce, is how every person 
from the Oriental countries must think under 
the influence of the commercial journalism that 
presents cases of embezzlement or corruption 
not as isolated instances but as typical pheno- 
mena that cast a shadow over all the civil services 
—the Government, the Jewish Agency and the 
municipalities. 


The third reason is a deeper one and not 
necessarily the fruit of recent developments, 
though its cumulative effect also “exploded” 
in the latest disturbances. In Israel, as in all 
countries, social advancement today is more 
and more conditioned by secondary and ad- 
vanced education. It was not always so. During 
the periods of the Second and Third Aliyot 
(waves of immigration) there were even times 
when the position was directly the opposite. 
To be an academic man was quite an ordinary 
thing. Social honor and public influence went 
to those who worked on the land or did other 
manual labor “despite” their having had a sec- 
ondary or higher education. This scale of values 
is almost no longer to be found in Israel. And 
the reason is understandable: in Israel’s economic 
struggle physical work on the land is being 
more and more pushed aside in the need for 
technological and industrial efficiency. The ob- 
jective needs have shifted, and with them— 
values. And so, in order to merit post-primary 
education, the Israeli child has first of all to have 
some recognizable success in the elementary 
school. The Ministry of Education and Culture 
has worked out a method of testing that is able 
to determine with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude the qualification of every child for con- 
tinuing his education beyond the elementary 
school. And the place attained by the child in 
the test-scale determines his prospects of being 
admitted to secondary school at the lowest 
possible tuition rates. Ashkenazi children (and 
Sephardim from Europe) are successful in this 
competition out of all proportion to their per- 
centage of the population. For these children 
derive their fitness for a modern education not 
only from the school but from their homes. 
They grew up from birth in an atmosphere of 
basic scientific conceptions, while children of 
immigrants from Moslem countries grow up in 
homes where the basic conceptions that shape 
their ways are more “magic” than scientific. 
These children are compelled to Jearn in school 
habits of thought and abstraction that the chil- 
dren of Europeans bring with them as self- 
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understood, which they have imbibed—so to say 
—with their mother’s milk. 


OME EFFORTS have been made, it is true, ty 
bridge this gap, in order to avoid its persist. 
ence through the second and the third gener. 
ation. The Jewish Agency has allocated thoy. 
sands of scholarships for secondary education 
especially for children of Oriental communities, 
Here and there secondary schools have been built 
in Oriental community centers (e.g., south of 
Tel Aviv), where almost all the students have 
of necessity been members of these communi- 
ties. Nevertheless the gap exists, recognizable 
and noticeable. And in simple words it mean; 
that the generation of immigrants from Oriental 
countries sees day by day that, even in relation 
also to their children, the “objective” privileged 
position of those from Europe will continue, 
And who knows what the position will be in 
regard to their children’s children? 

There are doubtless other reasons for the 
bitterness accumulating in the hearts of the 
Oriental communities, especially those who have 
not brought with them from their lands of 
origin a deeply-rooted Jewish culture (in the 
case of the Yemenites, for example, the very 
happiness of living in Israel, in the Jewish State, 
and in a Hebrew culture, atones for everything). 
But it seems to me that the three reasons I have 
enumerated are the chief ones. 

Many believe that “out of the strong shall 
come forth sweetness.” It is true that the shock 
was a serious one, as if the ground had been 
shaken under our very existence as a nation. 
It is true that we have blushed in shame as we 
imagined how the wave of communal hooligan- 
ism would be exploited by the Cairo and Moscow 
radio stations, how the matter would influence 
isolated Jewish groups abroad whom only frag- 
mentary and sensational rumors from Israel 
manage to reach—such as those in Russia or 
Morocco. Nevertheless, here everyone believes 
that the shock was a healthy one, since it will 
necessarily arouse us all to productive thought— 
how to hasten methodically and in as speedy a 
manner as possible the process of merging the 
exiles, and how to avoid cases of preference on 
the one hand and deprivation on the other, even 
when at times they appear to have some objective 
justification. 

It may well be that this faith draws its support 
from those deep, irrational roots that came to 
expression in the words of the Commandant of 
the Haifa police, Mr. Shefi, before the Govern- 
ment Wadi Salib Enquiry Committee—words 





that did more perhaps to quieten nerves than | 
anything else said or written on this subject: 
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“With the assistance of the police at my 
disposal I could have dispersed the gather- 
ing in a moment, but I did not do this. 
There were women and children present; 
pregnant women, too. I thought of the 
children, who might be maimed physically 
and spiritually by the blows of police 
batons; I thought of the pregnant women; 
I thought of the situation—a Jewish po- 
liceman obliged to strike a Jewish child. 
I could not do this. I chose to speak to 
them. I explained to them what disaster 
they were liable to bring upon the State. 
I told them that what they were doing 
the external enemies of the State had not 
yet succeeded in doing to that day. I told 
them that their deeds were serving as a 
bad example to the children living here. 
There had never been hitherto any prece- 
dent for violent acts by Jews against other 
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Jews. We were used to acts against Jews 
everywhere in the world, but not here.” 


Replying to a question by Judge Etzioni, 
Chairman of the Committee, Shefi answered that 
in the event of a renewal of the disturbances 
he would act in a similar manner. “I do not know 
whether this is a good way,” he said, “but it 
prevented the wounding of people on both 
sides. The crowd dispersed. The shops opened, 
and the angry mood subsided.” 

And this spirit continues to be stronger— 
among all circles and communities—than all the 
causes of tension and bitterness. It is clear, how- 
ever, that time is short and much work remains 
to be done. Israeli society must carefully con- 
sider its path in the matter of communal dis- 
crimination (both “objective” and subjective) 
while this spirit still remains both among the 
people and the police. 


The Attack on Labor 


by Mark Starr 


- ameajee accumulates that large and impor- 
tant sections of big business are changing 
their attitude to the labor unions. Informed ob- 
servers agree that labor is now operating in a 
hostile climate in contrast to that of the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century. The long record of 
the unions in removing sweatshop wages, short- 
ening the work-week, and in many ways im- 
proving community welfare is forgotten. Mean- 
while, exceptional instances of union infiltration 
by gangsters and of misuse of union power and 
funds by a few leaders have been exaggerated 
and presented as a general pattern. (It seems 
that when a gangster muscles into a union he 
is at once regarded as a union leader—the bank 
thief is not so lucky.) The willingness of the 
AFL-CIO to cooperate with the McClellan 
Committee and to accept government regulation 
is interpreted as a sign of weakness. Few of our 
fellow citizens compare what the AFL-CIO did 
to the few unions found guilty of malpractice 
with what, for example, the newspapers did not 
do to their representatives who made “‘pay-offs” 
to secure delivery. 

Although only 35 per cent of those who re- 
ceive wages and salaries in the United States are 
union members, the union is denounced as a 
monopoly. 

The labor unions with their wage demands 





Mark Starr is the Educational Director of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


have been tagged as the chief cause of inflation. 
Such errors have been given credence and cir- 
culation by the White House itself. 

Some groups of employers, of course, have 
never accepted unions. When unions succeeded 
in entering their plant, they counted this as a 
failure on the part of their personnel department 
and wage policies to keep them out. Our evi- 
dence of a change of attitude relates to employers 
who have previously recognized and bargained 
with unions. The following items combine to 
make a disturbing pattern: 


Item: The UAW in 1958 experienced “the most 
difficult year in the 20-odd years of our col- 
lective bargaining experience.” The auto firms 
counted on surplus cars and automation to 
weaken the union. When finally an agreement 
was made, the farm equipment factories re- 
fused to accept as usual the wage pattern in 
prolonged disputes. 

U.S. News and World Report reported that 
great segments of employers “are out to pre- 
vent unionization of their employees and, in 
some cases, are doing so illegally.” 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB chairman, says employers 
are going to extremes to combat unions. 
ILGWU sets up Strike Fund at its triennial 
convention in May, 1959. 

In the Aftlantic Monthly for June, 1959, 
Prof. E. H. Chamberlain, Harvard economist, 
shows how to curb union power. “Unions 


Item: 


Item: 


Item: 


Item: 
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have achieved their present position largely 
through public indulgence, and if the public 
becomes less indulgent, union power can be 
curbed.” The professor cited only airline 
pilots’ salaries but not the $32 weekly of the 
striking hospital workers; he apparently 
thought the Newspapers Deliverers were part 
of the AFL-CIO. He accepts wages as the 
main cause of inflation and that unions are 
a monopoly, enjoying all the legal immunities 
listed by his Harvard colleague, Dean Roscoe 
Pound. 

Item: A Henderson (N.C.) cotton mill locked out 
1000 workers only to cut out the arbitration 
clause in the agreement, after 14 years with a 
union contract. Militia protected strike-break- 
ers and the strike leaders were arrested as in 
Marion and Gastonia 30 years earlier. Boyd 
Payton, vice-president of the TWUA and its 
Southern Regional Director, and two other 
leaders were given prison sentences of 6 to 10 
years, four got 5 to 7-year terms and one 2 to 
3. All were charged with the old-time dyna- 
miting conspiracy. 

Item: Business Week reports: “Today, more than 
at any time in the last quarter century, em- 
ployers have the advantage at negotiating 
tables, and they are using it confidently and 
effectively. Unions are on the defensive.” 

Item: Fortune (April, May issues, 1959) has long 
articles by John Davenport, suggesting how 
unions can be controlled. 

Item: NLRB ruled that Rubber Workers could not 
ask the public not to buy O'Sullivan Rubber 
Heel plant products after a representation 
election in which strike-breakers voted against 
the union. 

Item: After fruitless lengthy negotiations, and with 
no offer from major steel corporations enjoying 
unprecedented profit, 500,000 steel workers in 
mid-July go on strike. 


**THOosE wHo forget history are condemned to 

repeat it” is a dictum which important sec- 
tions of big business might currently recall with 
benefit as they plan anti-union policies. Not all 
the causes of their change of attitude are ob- 
vious. It is true that, since the New Deal, labor 
has grown in strength and has pressed for im- 
provement in wages, hours and conditions. Man- 
agement feels that wage rates have gone up faster 
than productivity, and that increased produc- 
tivity results from new methods and machines 
and increased investments by the shareholders. 
It is unjust, the corporation heads argue, for 
the workers to claim even a share of the increased 
productivity. The accumulation of irritation 
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on this point has now become more pronounced 
than before. 

Another possible reason for the change jn 
attitude was the recession of 1958. Profits, al- 
though high, fell below those of 1957. With 
mass unemployment once again present, manage- 
ment felt that the strength of labor would be 
undermined; the displacement of workers by 
automation would make unemployment both 
increasing and permanent, particularly in certain 
areas. Big business believed that the image of 
labor had been smeared by the McClellan Com- 
mittee. This made it appropriate to use the 
bogey of “labor monopoly.” Thus the actual 
monopolist could cry “stop thief” and point 
at the unions as the alleged cause of higher 
prices and at increased wages as the cause of 
general inflation. 

The great majority of the orthodox economists 
joined in these allegations. They ignored the high 
taxes necessitated by defense and the huge in- 
crease in credit facilities and in profits. Business 
journals have given details of these profits. 

Fortune, for example, has listed 500 of the 
biggest firms in the United States. Despite the 
recession, in the year 1958 these firms made pro- 
fits after all costs and taxes (including the 52% 
corporate income tax) of $1,130 for each of 
their 814 million employees. Their total profit 
was $9.6 billion. This amounted, according to 
Fortune, to 9.1 per cent return on the firms’ 
invested capital. This was a drop from 11.6 
per cent in 1957, but 1959 is expected to go 
beyond this record peak. 

Ten of the largest of these 500 firms employ 
1,600,000 workers and the average profit per 
employee went up to $1,640 with the total for 
the ten reaching $2.7 billion. 

In 1959 profits will be much higher. Govern- 
ment experts forecast pre-tax corporate profits 
of $50 billion, an increase of $13.3 billion over 
1958. * 

Despite these enormous profits the crusade 
against the unions has been launched. Organized 
labor has been put on the defensive. Fortunately 
the attack has not caught labor napping. 


‘THOUGHTFUL union leaders have long recog- 

nized the need for a new and more general 
approach to industrial relations, for a greater 
concern for consumers and a greater awareness 
of public goodwill. In the days of Phil Murray, 
a proposal for joint industrial councils for each 
industry was discussed. This, so it was hoped, 
would be a meeting where management, organ- 
ized labor and the consumer could discuss general 


trends. When Arthur Goldberg, legal counsel 
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of the AFL-CIO, raised the proposal of a general 
industrial parliament in a widely publicized 
lecture in the fall of 1958, it aroused considerable 
interest. However, the majority of the 700 peo- 
ple who responded were ministers and social 
workers. There was no follow-up because the 
proposal for an over-all agency in which labor 
and management could frankly discuss their 
problems was not in accord with the determin- 
ation of the corporation executives to “put labor 
in its place.” 

The press, therefore, practically ignored the 
proposal for an industrial parliament which Wal- 
ter Reuther repeated and developed in a con- 
ference organized at Philadelphia in June, 1959. 
Mr. Reuther set forth his plan after having 
decried what he called a breakdown of the col- 
lective bargaining process and the general re- 
lationship between management and labor, for 
which he held business responsible. 


“TI believe that what we need is some new me- 
chanism in America, on a voluntary basis, 
where Labor and Management, consumer 
groups, people from the field of education can 
come together periodically and talk about the 
broad problems that we face as a free people,” 
he said, as reported in the New York Times, 
June 16, 1959. 


“The collective bargaining table, unfortunately, 
has generated the kind of climate where trying 
to be objective is extremely difficult, where 
we are haggling over pennies instead of find- 
ing new means of cooperation to achieve this 
tremendous abundance that lies out there with- 
in our grasp. 


“What we need to do is to find some way to 
create the machinery that will facilitate the 
coming together of the basic economic groups 
in our free society, with the Government pro- 
viding the resources, the information and the 
technical data so that we can sit down to- 
gether and talk about the problems of to- 
morrow.” 


Meanwhile, instead of the expected forward 
surge which was thought likely to follow the 
merger of the AFL-CIO in 1955, the AFL-CIO 
has been running hard to maintain its relative 
position. Its attempts to organize the backward 
South and the white collar workers have not 
produced the hoped-for result. A coalition of 
Southern Democrats and reactionary Repub- 
licans in Congress seem determined to exploit 
politically the issue of “labor corruption” by 
supporting punitive and impractical proposals. 
This is the political corollary of the industrial 
attack, 
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The writers who concentrate on superficial 
and sensational exposures of union misdeeds, 
the lawyers who anticipate big pickings from 
increased complications in labor law, the poli- 
ticians anxious to find an issue to get votes— 
all in effect combine with the employers who 
want to render the unions helpless if not to 
smash them. Senator McClellan crusades for 
the rights of union members but pays no atten- 
tion to human rights in Little Rock, in his own 
state. 

With adequate economic conditions still be- 
yond the reach of many of our citizens (and 
nearly 25 per cent of our families have yearly 
incomes of $3000 and under), we may well 
have serious disruption of production if manage- 
ment persists in its present policy. Instead of 
making the production pie bigger, there will 
be bitter conflict over the available shares. In- 
stead of organizing resources for public spend- 
ing in urban renewal, housing, roads, health and 
educational facilities, they will be left unde- 
veloped. 

But the attempt to smash unions is as likely 
to fail as it did in the last big attempt in the 
20’s. The good sense of our fellow citizens 
will prevail. Management, on second thoughts, 
will recognize how indispensable collective bar- 
gaining has become. The growth of trade union 
militancy, increased political action and criti- 
cism of corporate monopoly will otherwise be 
accelerated. 


THE ATTACK, however, might well induce the 

unions to re-examine their values and _poli- 
cies and the basic education of their members. 
The success and growth of labor since the New 
Deal have brought tremendous new problems. 
Labor unions are no longer inspirational cru- 
sades of the downtrodden. They no longer pro- 
voke sympathy for the under-dog and the 
oppressed worker. Both the character of the 
membership and its leadership have changed. 
Union members look to the unions for a service 
which is paid for through their dues. Many of 
them are quite content to let the union officers 
run the union and decide general questions of 
policy. Many of them do not go to meetings 
and, if they do, are not likely to know enough 
or feel concerned enough to debate hotly and 
vote in the old-fashioned way of union gather- 
ings. Internal democracy in the unions can 
die by default. 

The union leaders now need the help of 
technicians to run the complicated welfare 
agencies maintained by the union. The problem 
of communicating with the rank and file mem- 
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bers becomes much greater in the large modern 
unions than in the earlier primitive ones. The 
training of the technicians for trade union ser- 
vice and the cultivation of their loyalty to 
the organization have been given considerable 
thought. While the trade union leader is still 
elected, he can, through his control over the 
organizing personnel, build up a machine which 
is not likely to be disturbed. The trade unions 
have not worked out the equivalent of a civil 
service to give security to the administrative 
personnel of the unions. There have been in- 
stances when all the technicians have been called 
upon to insure the re-election of a given official. 

Of course, all these are problems of growth. 
The union leader, to some extent, is analogous to 
the politician and the priest or pastor serving 
a cause. Both the union leaders and their mem- 
bership, however, work in the climate of a 
society which exaggerates monetary values. 
Sometimes both union leaders and union tech- 
nicians take short cuts and pervert their office 
for their own personal enrichment. On the 
whole, however, the unions have maintained 
an excellent record. The depredations of the 
few dishonest union people are very small com- 
pared to notorious swindlers in business. 

All the problems suggested above can only 
be met by improved education in social rights 
and responsibilities and a new sense of values. 
Whether there is a “strong” or a “weak” labor 
law passed by Congress, the basic job is to secure 
the vigilance and the active participation of 
members in their own organization. Here again 
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an easy parallel can be made with the political 
situation. Citizens have the right to vote byt 
do not exercise that right because they feel that 
they do not know enough about the issues or, 
in some cases, do not feel they need to care. 

The image of the trade union in the mind 
of the public is exceedingly important. There 
can be no return to the militancy of the IWY, 
nor to the voluntarism of Gompers. Corporations 
have become sensitive to public opinion and 
endeavor to inform their shareholders much more 
than in previous years. Even if we accept, a 
we must, the necessary administration of the 
unions by experts, we still have the problem 
of democracy by consent, in which the mem. 
bers must have the right to decide the general 
lines of policy of the organization. 

Fortunately, the trade unions are making 
attempts to work out a new philiosophy to 
meet the new conditions. There is a recog- 
nition of the importance of the trend from 
old-fashioned business unionism to social union- 
ism. George Meany, as head of the general 
labor movement, has a different role from that 
when he was the head of the Plumbers’ Union. 
His aim now is to win minimum wages and 
improved social security which benefit every 
worker, in unions and outside unions. The ad- 
vances which the unions will make henceforth 
can be made only by responsible organizations 
imbued by a high social purpose. This “new era 
of bad feeling” in industrial relations mav be 
the evil out of which the good of revitalized 
unions may come. 


To the Hot Springs 


by Sholom Aleichem 


“47 1’s better to break a leg than to marry” is 

what one philosopher said. But I’m afraid 
it wasn’t Socrates. I say: you’re better off re- 
maining unborn than having a wife with a nerv- 
ous condition. 

I’m neither a philosopher nor a writer who 
sits at home and dreams up stories. I’m just an 
average fellow with some property, who with 
the help of God raked in a neat little pile, shooed 
the wolf from the door, moved bag and baggage 


This is from Sholom Aleichem’s “To the Hot Springs” 
and is used with the kind permission of Thomas Yoseloff, 
Incorporated, and the owners of the Sholom Aleichem 
material. The selection is from Stories and Satires by Sho- 
lom Aleichem, nineteen stories and a one-act play, trans- 
lated by Curt Leviant and to be published by Thomas 
Yoseloff in the fall of this year. 


to the summer house in Boyberik, and _ then 
buddied up with doctors, prescriptions, phar- 
macies, the water cure, massages, troubles and 
plagues. Hallelujah! 

Of all the calamities in the world, the biggest 
is the doctor. Not so much the doctor either, 
as his waiting-room where you have to sweat 
it out by leafing through the magazines scat- 
tered on the end-tables, and look at a bunch 
of strange faces. You gape at them and they 
stare at you, and not having anything better 
to do, you start talking. 

“You been coming here for a long time?” 

“What’s wrong with you?” 

“Which hot springs are you going to?” And 
so on. 
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My wife, Khaye-Etel, may she live and be 
well, is the sort of person who hates to keep 
sil. So she started jabbering with a woman 
from Bobrysk. Attached herself to her like a 
lech. What she saw in that woman I don’t 
know. But they became chummy immediately. 
Aminute later my wife informed me that they 
both had the same sickness. What do you think 
was wrong with them? Nota darn thing. They 
just imagined they had everything anybody else 
complained about. If someone had pains in the 
side—they got the pains too. If someone had 
, toothache—their teeth hurt. Ears—their ears 
too. Feet—the same story. Whatever was 
to be had—they had. And the woman from 
Bobrysk—she’d traveled all over the world, tried 
every medicine under the sun. But nothing 
helped her. 

“Well, what does the doctor say?” my Khaye- 
Etel asked her kindly. 

“What should he say? He doesn’t know him- 
slf. He says it’s a nervous condition and tells 
me to go abroad to the hot springs.” 

On that very same day Khaye-Etel came down 
with a nervous condition. It wasn’t a plain case 
either. There are all sorts of nervous condi- 
tions, I just hope that God doesn’t count the 
nights I sat up with her. Things got so bad 
that I couldn’t take a step, cough, move. The 
slightest thing I said led to: “What do you have 
against my nerves?” 

To make a long story short the result was 
that we had to go abroad for the water cure. 
Where to? They’d let us know at the professor’s 
in Vienna or Berlin. While I applied for my 
passport, my wife started preparing clothes 
and hats for the trip, bought suitcases, straw 
satchels and baskets and boiled up some home- 
made jam. You might well ask: what do clothes 
and hats and baskets and homemade jam have 
to do with a man like me? 

“Plenty,” my wife said, “you're going just 
like me. So you can put yourself out a bit too!” 

The words ‘“‘put yourself out” were delivered 
ina manner beyond description. Only men 
with nervous wives will recognize that sly tone 
of voice. 

Then started a tornado of clothes, stores, shops, 
tailors, fashions, magazines. Having lived 
through those three weeks, I was sure I’d live 
to be a hundred. My wife set out, once and for 
all, to play the sport in Vienna and Berlin and to 
put Marienbad, Francesenbad, Baden-Baden and 


_ all the other hot springs to eternal shame. As 
_ We stood and packed our things, I paid the bills 


and settled with the dressmakers, paying them 
for cloth and buttons and hooks, brushes, rib- 
bons and lace, satin, silk and cheesecloth, pins, 
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foulard and feathers, and once again cloth, but- 
tons and bows. 

Luckily I had a phone in the house and just 
then someone called me—bless him. 

“Who is it?” 

“Is this the government commissary?” the 
voice said. 

Boy, have you got the wrong number, I 
thought. But I didn’t hang up. I just held the 
receiver in one hand and with the other paid 
off the dressmaker and was in the seventh hea- 
ven. Finally got rid of her and her bill. 

Then my wife came in. “What sort of jam 
should I prepare for the trip?” 

“Any kind you want.” 

“What do you mean, any kind I want? How 
about you?” 

“TI can get along without jam.” 

“Well, can you beat that! He can get along 
without jam. In other words, everything I do 
is for myself. Because I’m the glutton, I’m the 
hog.” 

“For God’s sake, Khaye-Etel, pipe down. Boil 
up some rose-leaf jam and let’s be done with it.” 

“So it should get moldy and we should have 
to throw it out, huh?” 

“Then make it cherries. Cook up some cher- 
ries.” 

“Sure! I have nothing better to do than sit 
down and start pitting them.” 

“You know what? Boil blackberries.” 

“So they should shrink away, eh smartie?” 

“Boil up raspberries.” 

“So I should sweat over them till they’re done. 
You expect me to drop dead in that kitchen, 
don’t you?” 

“Then cook peaches. Stew plums. Heat up 
apples. Boil shoe-leather. Parasols! Lamps! Meat- 
cleavers! Cradles!” 

Draw your own conclusion as to the after- 
math of that little jam session. I’m not obliged 
to tell you everything! 


Ovr sacs paint all sorts of gloomy pictures 

concerning the torments of the grave. As 
for hell—that’s even worse. It seems that then 
they didn’t have wives with nervous conditions, 
never went abroad to the hot springs baths, 
didn’t carry half a ton of luggage, not counting 
suitcases, baskets and all sorts of little bundles. 
They also didn’t take any homemade jam with 
them. If I was fated for torments of the grave, 
I had my share of it in the railway depot in 
Boyberik before departing. As for hell—that 
epened up for me while riding with Khaye-Etel 
on our way abroad. 

It’s easy to just stand and watch the hulla- 
balloo when the express arrives, stops for only 
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five minutes and you have to rush and buy 
tickets, check the luggage with the porter, kiss 
the children—God bless ’em!—goodbye, dash 
into the car with your wife and with all your 
packages, bundles and suitcases, and look for 
seats which aren’t there. 

I was glad I nabbed a seat for Khaye-Etel at 
least. But she wasn’t satisfied. She didn’t like 
sitting opposite a huge priest who frightened 
her half to death. She didn’t like my not having 
a seat and my having to stand holding the bun- 
dles. She didn’t like my forgetting (due to 
the mad rush) to tell the maid and the kids 
many important things. 

But thanks to the priest who felt sorry for 
me and moved over a bit, I was able to squeeze 
into a part of a seat and could look around and 
see where I was. With all the scurrying back 
and forth, with all the tumult, my head was 
spinning like a top, and I had the feeling that 
I'd forgotten something. But I didn’t know 
what it was. That’s why I was deep in thought 
and didn’t quite hear Khaye-Etel saying to me: 

“Look here, did you at least put away the 
baggage receipts?” 

“Which receipts?” 

“From the luggage!” 

“That’s it!” 

“What is it with you? You’re so rattled you 
don’t hear people talking to you!” 

Then I remembered that I had forgotten to 
take the receipts from the porter. Not knowing 
what to do, I started running—but I didn’t 
know where to! My wife’s nerves couldn’t take 
this and she threw her head back, all set to faint. 
Things began to hum in the car. The passengers 
gathered and found out all about the baggage 
stubs. They gave all sorts of advice as to what 
to do, whom I should wire and how to act at 
the border. 

It looked as if our trip had a blight on it from 
the start. I began to regret the whole business. 
The health it was costing me here wouldn’t 
come back in the three months at the hot springs. 
And it certainly wasn’t doing my blood pressure 
any good either. I heaped a barrelful of curses on 
the hot springs, the doctors, the whole trip 
abroad. Just let half of what I wished them come 
true! 

But you get used to all sorts of troubles. The 
train wouldn’t go back for the sake of my stubs, 
and no one was obliged to bear the brunt of 
my ill-luck. Nevertheless, I was happy that my 
wife found and made friends with two women. 
As soon as she found out that they too were 
traveling to the hot springs, they went into such 
a dither, you’d think they’d won first prize in 
a lottery and were about to divvy up the cash. 
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One of them was a heavily-powdered wom 
from the town of Uman, wearing a little ha 
Since it was her second trip abroad, she spoke 
more German than Yiddish and knew every 
place on the map. The other one—a young 
woman from Yehupetz on her first trip out of 
the country—held on to the Uman woman lik 
a little baby and followed her wherever she went, 

“Who are you?” I asked the young woman, 
“And who is your husband?” 

“T don’t think you’ll know him,” she said 
“His name is Brodsky.” 

The name Brodsky from Yehupetz hit me lik: 
a load of dynamite. The young woman’s stock 
shot up 99% in my eyes. 

“What do you mean? Expect me not to know} 
Brodsky? Who doesn’t know the sugar million. 
aire? From which side of the family are you} 
Lyov or Lazar?” 

“Neither,” she said, ““We’re Brodskys it’s true, 
But not the Brodskys. My husband is a reil 
estate agent.” 

Suddenly her stock crashed and I didn’t want 
to listen to her anymore. 

But Khaye-Etel wasn’t that way at all. She 
was pleased as punch with the two. First of 
all she wrung all the foreign news out of the 
Uman woman. That was like found money for 
both of us. Secondly, she found out about di- 
seases of whose existence she’d never known, 
Listen to the queer sickness that the Brodsky 
woman had. One night she dreamt that she 
had swallowed a full set of false teeth. From tha 
day on she felt them clicking away in her 
stomach and no one could convince her that it 
was all in her mind. After all, she knew better 
than the doctors that the teeth were there inside | 
of her. Therefore she was on her way to Vienna; 
the professor would tell her where to go from 
there. 

It was catching. No sooner said than done. My) 
Khaye-Etel immediately reminded herself tha 
she had once lost a tooth at night and never did| 
find it. The upshot was—she must have swal-| 
lowed it that night. In fact, she often felt | 
queer, stinging pain inside of her and didn’ 
know what it was from. 

“Lucky there’s no one here with a bitten-of | 
nose,” I said. | 

But no one even cracked a smile at my litt 
joke. Just the opposite. I noticed that the thret| 
women were looking daggers my way. Thej| 
teamed up and agreed to give me the cold shoul 





i 
t 


der. But I had the pleasure of getting even wit] 


them all. 


Suddenly the lady from Uman shot out of : 
her seat with a yelp—as if her dress were 0) 
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fre. All the passengers in the car dashed over, 
shouting: 

“What is it? What happened?” 

It was nothing much. Up there on the shelf, 
in one of the straw satchels, one of Khaye-Etel’s 
jars of jam had broken and was slowly leaking 
through the straw and dripping right onto the 
lady’s hat and silk blouse, which became glued 
to the seat. I’m not even going to talk about 
the damage we had in the satchel itself. I’m just 
saying how embarrassed we were in front of all 
those people in the train. Everyone cracked 


"jokes, one flatter than the next. There was one 


man with blue-tinted specs and thick lips who 
had a head as bald as an egg. He must have 
thought a lot of himself, for he kept looking 
into a little mirror, twisting his mustache. He 
said that the woman would now be as sweet as 
honey, and went into an uproar at his own joke. 
Then there was a fat old man with a huge golden 


' chain on his belly and a thick cigar between his 


teeth. He said something off-color and made 
the whole crowd laugh. But the women didn’t 
laugh. Their friendship shattered like glass; 
it fizzled into thin air like a puff of smoke; 
it disappeared like a dream. The heavily-powder- 
ed woman from Uman was as mad as hell. The 
poor thing couldn’t understand how anyone 
could take homemade jam on a trip. So my 
wife, who had also flown off the handle, answered 
to the point by saying that it was a matter of 
taste. “Some take homemade jam, others war- 
paint.” 

I think that the woman knew what Khaye- 
Etel was driving at. At the very next station, she 
and her friend from Yehupetz picked up all 
their luggage and moved to another car without 
so much as a by-your-leave. Well—at least 
they left two empty seats! 

“It’s alt your fault.” 

I'll let the reader guess who said this. 


My WIFE, praised be the Lord, is the sort of 

person who hates to sit alone, staring at 
the four walls, as she puts it. She likes to hear 
others talking and loves to chew the fat her- 
self. When it’s quiet in the house, her ears start 
buzzing and her nerves can’t take it. If we’re 
alone at home and have run out of talk (what 
do husband and wife have to talk about any- 
way?) she asks me why am I so quiet, why don’t 
I say something? 

“What should I talk to you about?” I asked. 
“We've been talking now for more than twenty 
years. There’s no more stuff left... .” 

“Why do you always find stuff when we’re 


| among strangers? Make believe I’m a stranger.” 


Well, try and find an alibi for that one! 
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I’ve mentioned all this as a sort of introduc- 
tion, so that you shouldn’t be surprised at my 
joy when Khaye-Etel, thank God, finally found 
someone to talk to during the trip. I myself 
went looking for a partner for her. In the 
next car I found a huge woman from Ekaterino- 
slav traveling with her engaged daughter. That 
is, a daughter who should have been engaged, 
who wanted to be engaged, for it was high time 
for her to be hitched up. For that very reason 
she was taking the girl to Marienbad. 

Hearing the word Marienbad, my wife got all 
excited, because that place tempted her so much. 
Why Marienbad? You'll never know the logic 
behind it, just like you'll never know why one 
likes white, the other black. It depends on your 
taste. If everybody would pick one place to go 
to, then all the other places would be left empty. 

“So you’re going to Marienbad too?” Khaye- 
Etel asked the woman happily, throwing her a 
look as to say: why is this mountain of a woman 
going to the hot springs anyway? What could 
possibly be wrong with her? But the Ekaterino- 
slav woman, evidently reading my wife’s 
thoughts, explained: 

“I go to Marienbad every summer. Not for 
any cure, God forbid. I’m the picture of health, 
thank God. [As anyone could see.] I just hope 
it continues this way. [Amen!] Then why am I 
going? To reduce! After six weeks in Marien- 
bad I leave them about thirty pounds. [Oho! ] 
In that way, Marienbad acts like a medicine 
for me. The only hitch is that when I come 
back home to Ekaterinoslavy, I gain back the 
thirty pounds I left in Marienbad, plus twenty 
more. [May no evil eye harm you! I thought] 
because the appetite I develop just kills me.” 

“Then wouldn’t it be better for you to stop 
going to Marienbad?” I said. 

“What are you talking about?” she said. 
“T have to go there to reduce and get rid of the 
thirty pounds.” 

“But you gain them right back,” I said, “plus 
twenty more. That’s one per cent of a ton each 
year.” 

“I didn’t know you were such an accountant,” 
the woman threw a dig my way, and my wife 
looked at me as if to say: mind your own busi- 
ness, scoundrel! So I bit my tongue. I sat and 
looked at the Ekaterinoslav woman and thought 
of what would happen to her if she lived another 
twenty years and kept going to Marienbad losing 
thirty pounds, then gaining them back with 
interest. Twenty times twenty is four hundred 

poiunds—exactly one fifth of a ton. 

“Volotshisk Station next,” the conductor 
shouted and took our tickets. All the passengers 
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grabbed their bundles, happy at the approaching 
frontier. 

But for me there was nothing to be happy 
about. God himself knew if they were going 
to give me my luggage without the stubs, Fo 
those pieces of paper which I had forgotten 
to take from the porter, I had to telegraph back 
to Boyberik. 

“What are we going to do if, God forbid, 
they’re not going to give us our luggage?” my 
wife asked. 

“Why look at the black side of things? What 
if they do give it to us?” 

Well, here’s what happened. When we came 
to the station they started passing the buck, 
A young employee sent us to an older one. The 
older one to one still older. One said there wa 
a telegram. Another said there wasn’t. One said 
there was a telegram to release the luggage. An- 
other said there was a telegram not to release it. 
To make a long story short, we had to wire again 
and wait for an answer. 

What about my wife? Would you really like 
to know what I got from her? If with God’s help 


you too have to whiz away to the hot springs} 


with your wife like I did, and if you too forget 
the luggage stubs like I did, and if you too have 
to hang around a station for an extra twenty- 
four hours like I did—then you too will know 
the stuff your wife’s made of. 

The one stroke of good luck we had was that 
the Ekaterinoslay woman and her daughter als 
had to wait another day. But for a different 
reason. Her sister, also on her way to Marienbad, 


was due on the next train from Odessa, having 


missed the first one. 

“Is your sister, also such a. . 
asked and stopped in the middle. 

“Such a what?” 

“Such a... what I mean is... 
going to reduce?” 

“Just the opposite,” she said. “She’s too thin 
as is. So she goes to fix herself and gains fifteen 
pounds every year. But when she comes home 
she loses those fifteen pounds and fifteen more. 
She hardly eats a thing. She’s so delicate!” 

“That means that in ten years,” I said, “she 
loses 150 pounds. Soon there’ll be nothing left 
of her.” 


- um.. 


is she also 


““Who’s asking you for your statistics?” my | 


wife swooped down on me and rightly so. “You 


got figures on the brain. My great accountant! | 


You'll be better off figuring out how much 
extra the luggage is costing you on account 


of you’re such an absent-minded professor. Gof 


find out if an answer came to our telegram.” 


a 
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NATURALLY, no answer had come. Things 
didn’t move that quickly. Having nothing 


| to do, I decided to take a walk along the streets. 


Though Volotshisk was right on the border, it 
was a small village, like all the Jewish villages 
in creation. It had a market-place, stores, and 
Jews who wandered around cane in hand and 
had nothing to do. Since no one knew me I 
bought a pound of gooseberries and strolled 
around town eating them from the paper bag. 
All of a sudden I saw a queer animal, the likes 
of which I’d never seen before. It was some sort 
of a tall horse covered with yellow, shaggy hair. 
It was bald in spots, had a split lip, and two 
humps on its back. I could have sworn it was a 
camel. A swarthy gypsy was sitting on the 
ground, warmly wrapped in a coarse white cloth, 
looking as if he was disgusted with the whole 
world. 

] approached, looking at him and at the two- 
humped beast with the split lip. 

“What’s that?” I asked. “tA camel?” 

“A camel,” he said, not looking me in the eye. 

“How much is it?” I said, coming closer. 

Suddenly the gypsy stood up, stretched him- 
slf into Goliath-length, and his eyes shone 
straight into mine. 

“You buying?” 

‘Why not?” I said, pulling his leg. “What do 
you want for it?” 

“Hundred-ten rubles,” he said. “How much 
you offering?” 

“Twenty-five,” I said, still pulling his leg. 

“Put up,” he said and took my arm in such 
a friendly manner that I was afraid to slip away 
from him. I looked around me and thought: 
what do I do now? Should I buy it? But then 
what would I do with a camel? On the other 
hand, I was afraid not to buy it. He might start 
swinging. I really don’t know what happened 
to me—but I took out the twenty-five rubles 


_ and had myself a camel. 


Strangely enough, just as I was a nonentity on 
the streets before, I now became the center of 
attraction. People gathered round, staring at me 
and at the bargain I’d bought. 

“Say, Pop,” someone called out, “how much 
you want for that walking corpse?” 

At first I just wanted to get my money back. 


| Then I thought I’d take a five-ruble loss, then 


ten, then fifteen. But no go. In fact, when I 
wanted to give the camel away for nothing, 
they told me to keep it. 

What to do? Leave him in the middle of the 
market-place and beat it? First of all, I was 


_ ahamed to do it, and secondly, I was afraid 
| they’d follow me to the station and let my wife 


in on the deal. 
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To make a long story short, I paid a few rubles 
over and above the cost and got rid of the pest. 
Coming back to the station, I found Khaye- 
Etel in tears. What was up? The telegram from 
Boyberik had been there all along, even before 
we had come. We had telegraphed in vain. We 
would get our luggage in the evening. 

“Where did you disappear to?” my wife asked. 
“How can a man just go away for a whole day 
and wander around God knows where, doing 
God knows what?” 

What you don’t know, won’t hurt you, I 
thought. And thank God for that! 

As soon as we left that town I began to 
feel much better. While there I kept looking 
around, afraid that at any moment someone 
would be bringing my bargain back on a leash. 
The headaches I had with the passport control, 
the troubles I had on account of my wife’s 
homemade jam, which had a heavy duty slapped 
on it, the papers which got lost, the fact that the 
money-changers slipped a fast one over on me 
and did me out of nine rubles—all this was noth- 
ing compared to that silly deal with the camel. 
I couldn’t get it out of my head until the good 
Lord sent another misfortune my way in 
Cracow. And that’s the next thing I’m going 
to write about. 

Translated by Curt Leviant 
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WHY I AM 
A LABOR ZIONIST 


by Roland B. Gittelsohn 


AM a Labor Zionist for two 

reasons. 

First, because I believe it to be 
urgently important that Israel be 
built by the most efficient methods 
and in the speediest possible time. 
Private investment and free en- 
terprise initiative have their proper 
place in this direction but are far 
from sufficient. 


The building and defense of 
Israel cannot be accomplished only 
or even primarily by those who 
are in search of profit. Settlements 
must often be established and in- 
dustries constructed in areas which 
are far from profitable. This was 
impressed upon me in the spring of 
1958, when I visited Eilat a few 
weeks after the new Histadrut- 
sponsored hotel had been opened 
there. 

No private hotel investor in his 
right mind would have operated 
in Eilat at that time. There will 
come a day when hotels in Eilat 
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will be highly profitable. But ¢ 
day is not here. And the wel 
of Israel—above all her econom 
and trade development—demaq 
a hotel in Eilat now, not lates 

The example could be muff 
plied many times. Not priyg 
profit but the public good mij 
be paramount if Israel is tog 
ceed. 


Y SECOND reason for being | 
Labor Zionist is the convictig 
that Israel must be not just a 
other state but a very special ki 
of state. I take very seriously 
words of the Second Isaiah: 
is too light a thing that the 
shouldst be My servant (meré 
to raise up the tribes of Jag 
and to restore the offspring ¢ 
Israel. I will also give thee for 
light of the nations.” : 
I believe that modern Ista 
must strive no less than ancié 
Judea to be a light of the nation 
This means specifically that # 
must find a way, through volun 
tary participation of its citi 
toward rapid, dramatic industei 
development without loss of pf 
litical and economic freedom. © 
Those private persons and © 
porations that can be induced 4 
invest in Israel’s economy shoul 
surely be encouraged and compli 
mented. But the greater theif 
response, the more necessary 
becomes to have a “watchdog 
sector in Israel to implement ti 
prophetic ethic and protect tit 
public good. I am a Labor Zionitt 
because of my conviction that ti 
Histadrut shows greatest promi 
of serving as such a watchdog 


Dr. Roland B. Gittelsohn is t 
rabbi of Temple Israel, Boston, 

This brief essay is part of a sympe 
sium to appear in this column unde@ 
the general head of Why I Am# 
Labor Zionist. The first essay, 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, appeaf 
in the July issue of the Jewish 
tier; the second, by Rabbi Ira i 
stein, in the August number. Subs 
quent issues will carry essays by otf 
prominent rabbis, and educators, W 
ers, and communal workers. 
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In the News 





November Knesset 


Elections 
N: IN all its short history has the State of Israel 


faced such a virulent election campaign. The 
opposition parties have reached the stage where 
it is vital for them to prove that the country could 
manage without Mapai. For lack of any positive 
State program the other Labor parties, Ahdut Ha- 
avoda and Mapam, are prepared for the same reason 
to continue their history of irresponsibility as mem- 
bers of the Coalition Government. 

Though the population of the country as a whole 
is becoming increasingly aware of the fact that 
the time has come for changing the electoral system 
from proportional to constituency elections, the 
small parties, both left and right wing, fear that 
this might lead to what could in fact be the healthi- 
est development in Israel politics—the crystallization 
of a small number of clearly defined political parties. 

In Israel, elections as such, the propaganda 
campaigns, the atmosphere created in the country, 
all serve as the foundations on which the edu- 
cation in democracy of a large part of Israel’s 
population is based. For this reason, therefore, as 
much as for any other it is essential for Israel to 
reach a stage where elections not only determine 
the number of seats each party obtains, but also 
determine a choice of candidates and members of 
the Knesset on the basis of responsibility towards 
the community. 

Though it is not difficult to persuade the large 
floating vote of the country that Mapai has been in 
power too long, that another party be given the 
chance to show what it could do, the intelligent voter 
in Israel cannot help considering the fact that after 
all, now as in the past, Mapai is taking the initiative 
in putting this decisive electoral reform as the main 
plank in its election platform. The fact that dif- 
ferences of approach between the older and younger 
generation within Mapai have recently found un- 
restricted expression, itself reveals the party’s inherent 
vigor and flexibility both in grasping and in coping 
with the ever-changing problems facing the country 
on the domestic scene, in its relations with world 
Jewry, and in the international arena. 


Demonstrations 


[N THE present political tension existing in the 

country it is difficult to determine the direct 
cause for the recent uprisings on the part of new 
immigrants from North Africa. Here again we are 


JEWIsH Front, 


facing problems inherent in education in democracy 
of people who never before were aware of the exiy. 
ence of the rights of the individual and who o, 
coming to Israel immediately took on the full staty 
of citizenship. It can well be understood how my 
easier it is to accept the rights without having any 
conception of what the simultaneous duties nj 
responsibilities of full citizenship imply. It has long 
been realized that the first expression of equality 


and of “knowing what my rights are” takes th) 


form of shouting, rioting and demonstration, Many 
have felt that a period of initiation in the county 
before being accorded full citizenship, as exists jy 
other progressive countries, might perhaps hay 
helped to tide over the period of adjustment fo, 
the new immigrant. However, it is a law of th 
country, and it has been a principle of the Govern. 
ment in general and Mapai in particular, that every 
immigrant arriving assumes the status of full citizen. 
ship and that he undergoes that process of education 
in democracy as a citizen of Israel. 

There is no getting away from the fact that th 
immigration from some of the Oriental countries 
and from North Africa in particular, has brought 
thousands of people whom it is most difficult 
integrate into the economic structure of the country 
—unskilled, regarding physical work as degrading, 
and taking for granted those social standards and 
benefits which the workers’ community had t 
struggle for many years to achieve. 


On the other hand, we cannot blind ourselves} 


to the fact that there is a clear distinction in standards 


of living, of education, of skills and professions} 


between the Ashkenazi and the Sephardi communi- 


ties. This leads to feelings of resentment and in-| 


feriority. Ranking as high as the economic, or pet- 
haps even security problems, this most complicated 
and delicate problem must be regarded with th 
utmost seriousness and earnest efforts must be mat 
to find a solution. 


Arms Deal 


HOUGH the discussions on the sale of arms to 
Western Germany led officially to the recent 
Cabinet crisis, an objective summing-up both of 


the matter itself and of the reaction of the nation | 
indicates that Ben-Gurion has once more proved his 


statesmanship in taking this step. Though there wert 
few Jews throughout the world who were not initid- 
ly moved by sentiment to regard it unfavorably, 
closer analysis and thought led to the conclusion 
that this step again proved Israel’s political maturity. 
Here, too, Ben-Gurion stands out as a statesman 
capable of putting national and international events 
into their proper perspective and of leading the 
State toward independence in the fields of economics 





re 





and security. 
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Mapai Faces Elections 


by Herzl Berger 


rT IsraEL Labor Party, Mapai, was formed in 
1930 by the two “historic” Palestine workers’ 
parties, “Ahdut Haavoda” and “Hapoel Hatzair.” 
Actually, this union was but the formal conclusion 
of a long period when mutual differences had been 
steadily diminishing. In the days of the Second 
Aliya in the last decade before the First World War, 
there were still some differences between them: Ha- 
poel Hatzair already existed as one unit whereas 
“Ahdut Haavoda” was divided into the Poale Zion 
Party and “non-party” groups which directed most 
of their activities to the agricultural organizations 
from which the Histadrut—the General Federation 
of Labor in Israel—afterwards sprang. The differ- 
ences were chiefly those of formulation and of the 
determination of the basis of programming. Practical 
activity showed few differences and even these 
decreased in the course of time. This process of 
rapprochement continued and was intensified after 
the First World War in the days of the Third and 
Fourth Aliyot (waves of immigration), influenced 
by joint activities in the Histadrut, in the Zionist 
Organization, in settlement undertakings and in 
the shaping of a Jewish workers’ society in Palestine 
which grew from thousands to tens of thousands 
within ten years. 


Mapai has been responsible for the direction and 
management of the Histadrut since its inception. 
“Ahdut Haavoda” was the largest party at the 
founding conference of the Histadrut in Haifa in 
1920, the second was the “Hapoel Hatzair” Party; 
and, as a result of affiliation to ““Ahdut Haavoda” of 
a number of members elected in the “New Immi- 
grants” list, it became the majority party in the 
Histadrut, a situation which continued through the 
Second and Third Conventions. At the elections 
to the Fourth Conference in 1933, the united Israel 
Labor Party—Mapai—obtained some 80% of all the 
votes (in proportional elections) and remained the 
absolute majority party until the split in 1944. It was 
then that a large group left. This was composed 
mainly of members of the Kibbutz Meuhad and of 
a considerable section of trade union officers and 
Histadrut members in the towns and villages (Siya 
Beth-“B Faction”—which afterwards took the name 
of Ahdut Haavoda), as well as two smaller groups, 
one consisting mainly of immigrants from Central 
Europe and the other of religious workers who 
founded the “Haoved Hadati.” This split led to 
Mapai’s losing the majority in the central institutions 
of the Histadrut, in the Tel Aviv Workers’ Council, 
the largest in the country, as well as in a few other 


workers’ councils and trade unions. However, in 
the elections for the Sixth Convention of the His- 
tadrut and for its institutions in the cities and villages 
which took place only a few months after the split, 
Mapai was returned with an absolute majority in the 
central bodies and in almost all the workers’ councils 
and trade unions. In the proportional elections, 
Mapai was given 53% of all the votes while the 
other 47% were divided among nine other lists. 
The second time that Mapai’s standing as the ma- 
jority party was placed in any doubt was in the 
elections to the Ninth Convention of the Histadrut 
in May, 1959. The minority parties both of the 
right and the left wings formed some kind of coa- 
lition of propaganda in the election campaign with 
the watchword: “Reduce Mapai to a Minority.” 
This time, too, Mapai kept its absolute majority 
though this was decreased from 57.7% to 55.4% 
while nearly 45% of the votes were divided among 
six different parties. In addition, it is interesting 
that the number of votes it obtained in the Histadrut 
for the first time passed the quarter-million mark. 
The leadership of Mapai within the Histadrut derives 
from the clear and unambiguous mandate which it 
received upon the foundation of the Histadrut as the 
majority party of the workers’ community—a man- 
date which has been renewed now for nearly forty 
years at each Histadrut election. 


INCE 1933, at the 18th Zionist Congress, Mapai 

has headed the political and settlement activities 
of the Zionist Organization. After having per- 
formed central functions in the leadership of the 
autonomous organization of the Jewish community 
in Palestine (Knesset Yisrael) even before its rise 
to leadership in the World Zionist Movement, it 
has been the main directing force in the leadership 
of the State since its establishment. However, in 
contrast to the situation in the Histadrut, the Party 
did not obtain an absolute majority either in the 
Jewish National Committee (Va’ad Le’umi), in the 
World Zionist Organization, or in the Israel Parlia- 
ment. Within the World Zionist Organization its 
largest competitor was the Confederation of General 
Zionist Parties when it was one united group com- 
posed of two factions—the Progressives and the 
General Zionists (now two distinct parties). In 
the Israel Parliament, Mapai enjoys considerable 
superiority in numbers over the next party in 
strength (Mapam in the First Knesset had 19 seats, 
the General Zionists in the Second had 20 and Herut 
in the Third had 15). Yet the number of its mem- 
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bers in the Knesset, however constituted and in- 
cluding its affiliated Arab members, is no more than 
about 40%. The fragmentation of the population 
into a large number of parties and the electoral system 
of proportional representation which assures a seat 
in Parliament to any trend which obtains 1% of 
the valid votes in the country, make it difficult for a 
party to obtain an absolute majority in the Knesset. 
It is this very party splintering that makes almost 
impossible any concentration of forces in the Knesset 
to form a Government without and against Mapai. 
The seventy-five seats of the other parties in the 
Third Knesset are split up between nine parties, 
twenty-five of them among the three which regard 
themselves as more left-wing than Mapai (10 Ahdut 
Haavoda, 9 Mapam and 6 Communists). The other 
fifty members of the Knesset are also split up into 
six parties (15 Herut, 13 General Zionists, 5 Prog- 
ressives, and 17 members of the three Religious fac- 
tions) and even if these fifty naembers together were 
to unite to form a Government, a thing which is 
hard to imagine because of the many differences 
among them, they would still have no majority in 
Parliament, without which no Government can be 
formed or survive. At the end of the First Knes- 
set’s term of office and in the last year of the Third 
Knesset a number of incidents occurred when a ma- 
jority was constituted by the Right, the Left and the 
Religious Parties against Mapai: the outstanding ex- 
ample was the election of Dr. N. Nir, of Ahdut Ha- 
avoda as Speaker of the Knesset after the death of 
Yosef Sprinzak. However, there is no prospect of 
crystallizing any such majority for the formation 
of a viable Government. 


The existing situation is, therefore, that it is im- 
possible in fact to form a Government in Israel 
with the existing balance of forces, without or in 
opposition to Mapai—nor can Mapai form a viable 
Government alone. That is the reason for the chang- 
ing coalitions in which Mapai is the large permanent 
partner from a numerical point of view, while the 
other partners change from time to time. This 
means that the large permanent governing party 
cannot shape government policy as it sees fit, since 
it is dependent on the agreement of other forces in 
the State in every step it takes. Without this agree- 
ment it is deprived of its parliamentary majority 
and the parliamentary regime in Israel determines 
formal and absolute dependence of the Government 
on Parliament. On the other hand, it is Mapai which 
is held responsible by the public for every activity 
or shortcoming of the regime because it is regarded 
as the permanent decisive factor in every Govern- 
ment. Its coalition partners are looked upon as 
forces influencing both the regime and the main 
partner but which are relegated to exerting only a 
limited influence they are struggling to extend. The 
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very fact of being held fully responsible by th 
public while it is in fact dependent on its partner, 
in laying down lines of policy and in their execution, 
places a particularly heavy burden on Mapai such Mi 
does not exist in other countries where the partie 
bearing responsibility are not dependent on other 
for freedom of decision and execution. 


THE Palestine workers’ movement whose pary 
organization began early in the century wy 
deeply influenced by the European socialist moye. 
ment, yet from its very beginnings it developed ide. 
ological foundations and methods of work of jt 
own fitted to the special needs and conditions of the 
process of the Return to Zion. It always regarded 
its main task as the creation of a Jewish working. 
class in every branch of production in town and 
village. At the same time, it accepted responsibility 
for standards of living and conditions of work seeing 
these two objectives as complementary to each other, 
A class of Jewish workers in Palestine could only 
be created by means of personal realization, really 
practicing what one preached: the immigration of 
organized groups and individuals who would tum 
to physical labor with special emphasis on agr- 
cultural work. Because of the particular condition 
of the country, the weakness of the economy at thi 
time into which the immigrant workers could b 
absorbed, and the extremely low standard of living 
then prevailing in Palestine, they had to take this 
path of personal realization also in the development 
of new ways of life and of economic organization. 
This fitted in with the ideological objectives of the 
Labor Movement while at the same time fulfilling 
the need of the absorption of workers and of intro- | 
ducing them into the process of work and production. | 
Cooperation has been a basic factor of Jewish settle: | 
ment in Israel from the very outset. Not only th} 
first settlers of Bilu (first wave of immigration) | 
who brought socialist ideas from the Russian rev0- | 
lutionary movement, dreamed of the establishment 
of a socialist village; even the first settlers of Peta | 
Tikva who came from the old Yishuy in Jerusalem 
and from Jewish orthodox circles in Hungary, 
laid foundations of cooperation for their villages) 
in the first few years, aware that the individud 
settler or farm could not face prevailing conditioss | 
without the support of cooperation and mutual help.| 
As far as the Zionist Labor Movement was cot-| 
cerned the practical needs were integrated with th| 
social vision. The result was that neither with respect | 
to immigration and the establishment of a worker‘ | 
society and economy within the country, nor as fa| 
as ways of life and new economic forms were CoM) 
cerned, did the Palestine Workers’ Movement rely 0 | 
objective historical processes alone. In view of 
extreme poverty, of the lack of any state framework, | 
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and with hardly any social or economic body to work 
for a change of the social regime along political lines, 
the workers’ movement acted on its own to strength- 
en the workers’ society and the Yishuv in the coun- 
try, and to establish a workers’ economy and workers’ 
institutions as the main road along which the Zionist 
Labor Movement was to advance. 

The overwhelming need to succeed on the eco- 
nomic and social front in establishing a Jewish work- 
ing-class in Palestine in agriculture and industry, 
in building, in crafts and communications, brought 
the factor of personal realization to the fore—that 
free, pioneering resolution to change one’s way of life 
and to do physical work. The part this transition 
played in building the new Yishuv (Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine), in accumulating Jewish 
strength in the country and in the revolutionary 
change which took place in the make-up of the 
Yishuv and in the structure of the country, increased 
class-consciousness—that consciousness of the pio- 
neering task of a workers’ community putting 
Zionism into practice. The enormous value of mutual 
aid in a workers’ society in which it would be diffi- 
cult for new immigrants to hold out without it, 
the main function of the Histadrut in creating 
employment and the important task fulfilled by the 
economic enterprises established by the Histadrut 
in the absorption of immigrant workers, consolidated 
this class consciousness even to the extent of estab- 
lishing a kind of inner circle in the Yishuv, a kind 
of “Histadrut class.” 

At the same time interclass cooperation in national 
movements and undertakings was one of the funda- 
mental principles of the workers’ movement with 
Mapai in the lead. Mapai at no time saw any con- 
tradiction between its national connections within 
the framework of the Zionist Organization or its 
international class connections and the autonomous 
institutions of the Yishuv. Since the end of the 
First World War, Ahdut Haavoda had belonged to 
the International Union of Socialist Parties (the 
Vienna International), and then to the Socialist 
International after its re-establishment in 1923. 
After its union with Hapoel Hatzair, Mapai became 
affliated with the International and renewed its 
membership when the latter was re-established after 
the Second World War. Mapai was one of the 
founders of the Afro-Asian Association of Socialist 
Parties. The Histadrut was affiliated with the Trade 
Unions International until the Second World War, 
Participated in the first World Congress of Trade 
Unions at the end of World War II (London, 1945) 
and in the World Federation of Trade Unions which 
was established there, and after the split which took 
place in this organization left and joined the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Mapai 
sees no contradiction between its Zionist and socialist 
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vision, feeling rather that they complement each 
other. There is no content or future for Jewish Labor 
without striving for an autonomous Jewish society. 
Its establishment on socialist foundations is an ob- 
jective pre-condition for the realization of Zionism. 
A FUNDAMENTAL concept of the Labor Zionist 

movement, which stemmed from a grasp of 
Palestinian realities, was that caution must be ex- 
ercised to avoid raising political demands premature- 
ly, before a real and adequate basis for expressing 
and implementing them had been created. As a 
consequence, with most of the Zionist movement 
in the years between the two world wars—as long 
as the framework of the British Mandate allowed 
any possibility whatsoever of enlarging the Jewish 
community and extending the area of Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine—the Labor Zionist movement 
undertook as its main duty the broadening of the 
foundations of Jewish strength rather than the 
voicing of claims regarding the shaping of political 
forms in the country. Although the demand to 
transform Palestine into a Jewish state was first 
expressed in a formal Zionist document, in a memo- 
randum presented by “Ahdut Haavoda” after Pal- 
estine was liberated from Ottoman rule at the close 
of the First World War, it was clear to the two 
established labor parties, and later to the united party, 
that the real relative strength of the two peoples 
in the land would in fact determine the possibility of 
establishing a Jewish state and of determining its 
boundaries. It, therefore, concentrated chiefly on 
practical work in Palestine without, however, neg- 
lecting the political action which was itself also an 
integral part of the practical work. After the Second 
World War it became evident that the British Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to abandon the White 
Paper policy which was intended to stop aliya (im- 
migration) and Jewish settlement and to establish 
Arab rule in Palestine. Taking into account the 
enormous needs of the “Rescue Aliya” which fol- 
lowed the Second World War, and considering how 
greatly Jewish strength in the country had increased 
and how much support the Zionist claims had gained 
in world opinion, the demand was voiced to es- 
tablish Eretz Israel as a Jewish republic in what 
became knows as the “Biltmore Program” (first 
drafted during the Conference of Ihud Olami Ma- 
pai held at “Ayanot,” the agricultural school near 
Ness Ziona, during the Second World War). 

Just as in an earlier period Mapai had to assume 
most of the responsibility in the struggle against 
Revisionism which urged that the demand for a 
Jewish state be made before the time was ripe, so it 
had to assume most of the responsibility for the 
fight against the leftist Labor Zionist parties, the 
Left Poale Zion, the Hashomer Hatzair (now Ma- 
pam), and the Siya Beth-“B” Faction (now Ahdut 
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Haavoda) which were opposed to pressing the de- 
mand when the time did come. When the decision 
regarding the political destiny of Palestine was about 
to be made in the United Nations, the Revisionists, 
too, joined the opponents of the solution which 
beckoned on the horizon while crying out for the 
establishment of the Jewish state in the whole of 
Eretz Israel. The boundaries of the Jewish state, 
according to the partition plan passed by the United 
Nations, included most of the area of Eretz Israel. 
After the Arabs had refused to accept this decision 
and had attempted to cancel it by the use of military 
force, Israel’s War of Independence ended with 80% 
of the area of Eretz Israel included within the 
borders of the State of Israel. In fixing the borders 
of the Jewish state—excluding the empty desert 
wastes of the southern Negev—the spread of Jewish 
settlement determined the boundaries, and a number 
of labor settlements in different parts of the country 
became important bases for military action in the 
War of Independence. During the Mandatory period, 
Mapai was greatly instrumental in founding and 
developing the autonomous institutions of the Yi- 
shuv, the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut, which 
served as a sort of nucleus government in the days of 
foreign rule and which, after the State was declared, 
were incorporated, together with the Mandatory 
government institutions, into a homogeneous civil 
service. The Hagana served as the military arm of 
the “Jewish state in the making.” It strictly pre- 
served its character as the operating arm of the 
institutions elected by the Yishuv and by the Zionist 
Movement. This was in sharp contrast to other 
military organizations which adopted policies on 
their own authority, neither accepting the discipline 
of the elected leadership of the Yishuv nor even of 
the political leadership of the Revisionist Party in 
whose ranks they had grown up, leading eventually 
to their disintegration. The Hagana’s training for 
meeting a possible onslaught by large Arab forces 
in Palestine and outside it, proved to be justified 
when it brought about the brilliant results of the 
War of Independence. 


HE REALITIES of a land of immigration and settle- 
ment, taking its initial steps in the process of 
development, determined—and still continue to de- 
termine—Mapai’s social platform. New forms were 
introduced into the economy not by nationalizing 
existing enterprises but by building a broad vari- 
egated public economy. Conditions in development 
countries nowadays assign first place to public 
funds and to public initiative. This is all the more 
true in the case of Israel, in which a manifold public 
economy has become traditional, in which vast eco- 
nomic potentialities and great economic initiative 
exist on the part of labor as well as of other groups, 
in which at present as in the earliest days of Jewish 
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settlement, economic necessities go hand in hand with 
national and social ideals. In the democratic View, 
the answer to social problems is not in concentrating 
the economy in the hands of the State. Only the 
splitting up of economic power, so that it is not 
wholly concentrated in the hands of the government, 
will assure the freedom of the citizen and of public 
and private initiative. The economy of Israel js 
outstanding in the multiplicity of the forms of 
ownership which characterize it: there are enterprise 
which belong to the Government, whether directly 
(as in the case of the railroads and post office) or as 
companies in which the Government owns the m.- 
jority of the shares; there are enterprises which be. 
long to the local authorities, to the Jewish Agency, 
to the Workers’ Federation (Histadrut) and to 
other workers’ and community organizations; ther 
are cooperative enterprises in cities and _ villages 
including collective and cooperative settlements 
which are owned by those who work in them; and 
there are numerous “transition” forms as well x 
partnerships between cooperative and public owner- 
ship, as also between cooperative enterprises, public 
bodies and private investors. 

Israel has, it seems, found the way to solve one 
of the fundamental problems of the newest type 
of democracy: the problem of separating the politica 
authority from the economic authority in a state 
in which the public economy is broad and varied, 
by preventing the concentration of economic strength 
in any single body. Mapai—the Israel Labor Party— 
has never approved any one form of economy not 
favored one above other forms (in distinction from 
the other two Labor Zionist parties which have 
as their basis the national organization of collective 
settlements (kibbutzim). Mapai functions according | 
to the principle of full and equal rights for all the 
forms of public and cooperative ownership as wel 
as of private enterprise, for it looks upon privatt 
funds and private initiative as an important means | 
in developing the country, which should, therefore, | 
be encouraged. It does not overlook the enormous | 
significance attached to agricultural settlement and} 
to the development of agriculture in the land, but 
estimating the potentialities and possibilities, it recog- 
nizes in expanded industry the principle means 
toward absorbing the labor potential which wil 
be increased both by immigration and natural in-| 
crease in the coming years. Its plan of industrial 
zation will secure the place of the various forms of 
public and private initiative. 





Israel’s social structure is unique not only in the| 
prominence of the public and cooperative economy | 
in the general structure of the national economy | 
but also in the fact that some two-thirds of tht 
employees have no private employer. It appea} 
that from the standpoint of public and cooperativ f 
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economy, Israel occupies first place in the free world. 
This social structure makes it obligatory to strive 
continuously toward attaining the perfect balance 
between the requirements for economic development 
and improvement of the standard of living of the 
existing population; between the economic need 
to approve differential wage increases in order to 
encourage vocational proficiency, speedier production 
and higher efficiency, and the need to prevent great 
gaps between the different levels of wage-earners 
and the population as a whole; between the varying 
and frequently contradictory demands made by the 
different labor groups which—in the peculiar socio- 
economic structure of Israel—are sometimes directed 
not to the employers in the private ownership cate~ 
gory but to public services or development projects, 
and which must be granted not at the cost of profits 
realized by private enterprises but at the cost of a 
lowered standard of living for the members of 
other labor groups, or at the cost of narrowing 
the scope and decreasing the tempo of the cuntry’s 
development plan. Mapai’s unceasing effort to find 
this point of perfect balance adds weight to the 
party’s constant striving toward the political unifi- 
cation of Israel’s workers within the framework of a 
single party. A party which represents the great 
majority of the employees in all their sub-divisions 
as well as substantial numbers of independent work- 
ers, and which bears responsibility for the conduct 
of the affairs of the State and for its social and 
economic development, necessarily encounters many 
obstacles in its efforts to find the point of balance 
among all the contradictory claims and considera- 
tions. The balance sheet for the social, economic 
and cultural development of the country during 
these years of its existence, attests to the fact that 
a correct balance has on the whole been maintained. 


HE DEMOCRATIC regime in a developing country 

in which a large portion of the population is 
uneducated and unaccustomed to the democratic 
way of life and its responsibilities, must frequently 
investigate and always be on guard against any 
emerging signs of degeneration. The State of Israel 
may well be proud of the rights of man and the 
tights of its citizens and of all the democratic free- 
doms enjoyed in Israel as well as of the strict ad- 
herence to democratic principles and processes em- 
ployed in its administration. Nevertheless, disturb- 
ing signs have appeared caused by exaggerated party 
tagmentation and by the absence of a party in power 
with a majority in Parliament or of an opposition 
party likely to win a Parliamentary majority which 
would thus dispense with the need for coalitions. 
As the practical and ideological contradictions di- 
minish progressively, particularly among the workers’ 
Parties but also among parties with members from 
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other sectors of the population, so the existence of 
the parties becomes in the eyes of its membership 
au end in itself, and the internal political struggle 
of the State ceases in every larger measure to be a 
struggle for a way of life and becomes instead a 
battle to rule or to win a place in the government. 
Mapai is advocating that the current method of 
proportional elections be abolished and changed to 
the method of constituency elections, which would 
certainly take its toll of splinter-parties and en- 
courage the consolidation of the existing parties into 
fewer but larger bodies. 

The problem of integrating the widely different 
exiles and the various communities is one of the 
chief problems in the life of the State and its unifi- 
cation, and Mapai has given it a great deal of atten- 
tion and practical effort. The presence of different 
ethnic groups whose origins are rooted in countries 
of backgrounds totally dissimilar from those of 
European and American immigrants, whose coming 
was accompanied by a rapid process of changing 
concepts that had been static for many generations, 
naturally raises very complicated problems. Those 
sections of the populace which are bound ideological- 
ly to Mapai, like ““The Cooperative Settlement Move- 
ment” and “The Union of Kibbutzim” (Tnuat Ha- 
moshavim and Ihud Hakvutzot veHakibbutzim) 
have sent hundreds of instructors from among the 
older residents of the early waves of immigration 
and their sons, to work with the newcomers at the 
immigrants’ settlements in order to guide them in 
the ways of self-government, of self-sufficient ad- 
ministration of their own affairs, and of individual 
responsibility. This training has resulted in worth- 
while results in many places. In a number of settle- 
ments which are located in the development areas 
and which have been settled by recently-arrived 
immigrants, the administration of municipal affairs 
and of Histadrut matters has been entrusted to im- 
migrants from Oriental communities who have been 
elected to their posts by their fellow settlers. 

Those in charge of the economic enterprises of 
the Histadrut are fully convinced of the need to 
disperse industrial projects and provide employment 
in the development areas; they look on this as one 
of the fundamental considerations in their investment 
policy. Much has been done to assure the younger 
generation of the Oriental communities of every 
opportunity to acquire elementary and secondary 
school education, together with vocational training, 
and to provide for higher education as a means of 
advancing their social status. Naturally these are 
largely long-term projects. Yet already we are 
witness to the process of integration (of the various 
ethnic groups) going ahead rapidly, although ad- 
mittedly the difficulties and responsibilities are still 
very serious, especially in those settlements in the 
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development areas where to date insufficient pro- 
vision has been made for the steady employment of 
its population, and in the suburbs of the large cities 
in which reside many of those immigrants who failed 
to become integrated into the economic life of the 
immigrant settlements or development centers and 
consequently abandoned them to try their luck 
in the towns. 

Lately, as the time approaches for the elections 
to the Fourth Knesset and for the local authorities, 
a frequent argument has been that changes in the 
government are essential of themselves in a healthy 
democratic regime. This claim, which derives from 
the realities, experiences and habits of established 
democratic countries, is voiced in Israel without 
taking into account the absence of any opposition 
party in the near future which can possibly be 
recognized even as a substantial minority in the 
nation. (In the Second Knesset, the largest opposition 
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party—that of the General Zionists, failed to muste 
even 20% of the votes; and the largest opposition 
party in the Third Knesset, that of Herut, received 
but 124%2% of the votes). It does not take into 
account the unlikelihood of a Knesset majority either 
to the right or left of Mapai. It forgets the lack of 
an alternate plan for the administration of the State 
and for its development. It forgets above all the 
success achieved by the policies pursued in the con. 
duct of foreign affairs, of security and internal mat. 
ters, of social and economic advancement, of the 
entrenchment of democratic processes and expansion 
of State services—all policies and lines of action for 
which Mapai has fought its opponents in the right 
and the left wings of the political arena before and 
since the establishment of the State. The proces 
of implementing them is still under way; perhaps as 
yet it is only the first stage. 





Why Vote Mapai? 


by David Jarvis 


Mm I open this article by introducing my per- 

sonal situation regarding its subject? I dislike 
party politics in Israel; and I am not a member 
of any political party. 

When I first immigrated to Israel in 1950, the 
party most worthy of my support seemed to me 
the Progressives. The reason was that they had 
the best program. It certainly looked the best to 
a newcomer from England—just as the British Lib- 
eral Party might look best to an onlooker in Israel. 
Unfortunately, people being what they are, the best 
is sometimes the enemy of the good. A political 
program must be first and foremost practical—and 
practical to the point of rendering the party a serious 
candidate for power. That is why I am an advocate 
of the two-party system, which the Progressives (I 
found) do not support. 

In a two-party system, each party is practically— 
but not quite—certain of coming to power sooner 
or later; otherwise the system breaks down. There- 
fore, each party’s program has to be manifestly 
rooted in the interests of the masses, and (the proof 
of the pudding being in the eating) has to enjoy 
mzss support. This has two advantages. First, a 
party enjoying the support of an important propor- 
tion of the population is and has to be in live touch 
with the needs, group interests and predilections of 
the population. Secondly, such a party has a chance 
of winning the elections. This to me is an important 
qualification. I do not want to waste my vote on 
a rank outsider. 





The Progressive Party possesses the unforgivable 
blemish of remaining diminutive even after a whole 
decade of Israel’s active and well-informed demo- 
cratic life. And it is diminutive not merely in the 
Knesset. The Liberal Party in Britain held (in my 
time) about one per cent of the seats in the Hous: 
of Commons. But it had received no less than three 
million votes—or some twelve per cent of all the 
ballots cast. The Progressives in Israel received not 
one, but four per cent of the seats—which meant 
that they had only collected four per cent of the 
votes. 

This is the system of proportional representation. 
If you have 0.8 per cent of the votes, you get one 
seat. No vote is lost. The distribution of seats in the 
Knesset represents exactly the distribution of ballots 
This system is considered good by some, becaus 
it is very democratic. It is considered bad by others, 
because it is impractical. It leads to a proliferation 
of small parties; government by a coalition of parties 
none of which holds a majority by itself; a cox 
lition program based upon concessions and compfo- 
mises; and a resulting tendency to what was called 
under the Fourth Republic in France “immobilisme.” 

The Progressives support proportional represents 
tion. This indicates their prepossession with “the 
best”; for proportional representation is without 
question extremely democratic. But their position 
on this issue is not entirely platonic. There af 
many strange vicious circles in politics, and this # 
one of them. The Progressive Party is caught up if 
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the need to rationalize its own self-perpetuation. As 
, small party, it supports a system which tends to 
perpetuate small parties. But if the constituency 
system were introduced, the Progressive Party, as 
well as a number of other small parties, would prac- 
tically vanish from the Israeli scene. 


APAI is a serious candidate for the voter’s atten- 

tion, since it has consistently been. maintained 
throughout the last ten years by not less than a 
third of all the suffrages cast. By the standards of 
other parliaments, that is not so very great a vote, 
but it is more than double the support secured by 
Israel’s next largest party, and it should be added 
that Mapai enjoys a clear majority of the votes cast 
by organized labor. 

I must hasten to assure the reader that size is not 
the only, nor even the main, political virtue in my 
eyes. The smaller the differences in philosophy be- 
tween the parties, the greater the importance of size. 
But if the alternative to the Progressives were the 
Communists or the Fascists, I would vote Progressive 
however small that party was. I might add that, 
were it as small in such a situation as it is now, I 
would, immediately after casting my vote, pack my 
bag and go underground while the going was good. 
A vote cast for a diminutive party remains (to my 
philosophy) a vote gained for the party all right, 
but a vote lost to the nation. I do not like frag- 
mentation. 


ROPORTIONAL representation leads to a prolifera- 

tion of small parties and thus to irresponsibility. 
When parties are irretrievably in a minority, their 
only hope of making a splash is to deliver a smart 
kick and so upset the apple-cart. This practice 
becomes an occupational failing. Coalition crises 
in Israel have repeatedly occurred over what I 
would call “‘bad-tempered” issues—the definition of 
a Jew on an identity-card, the sale of small arms 
to the West Germans. I do not say that these ques- 
tions are not important. But when a Jewish state 
has been set up, the government does not dissolve 
on a technical question of Jewish definitions. When 
the Reparations agreement has been concluded, and 
the country is sitting on, riding in, processing, turn- 
ing on, switching off, and in other ways handling 
German products from noon till dewy eve, a coalition 
does not collapse because Israel—for its own benefit 
—includes in its exports to the NATO member that 
is the source of these supplies some armaments too. 
I do not say it is necessarily good to sell arms to 
Germany. It is, however, a matter for discussion, 
debate, readers’ letters, frenzied speeches in Beit 
Hillel (students’ center)—but not for overturning 
governments. 

Suppose that all the persons in the Coalition Gov- 
ernment were members of a single party: differences 
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would be felt on the above issues, but they would 
be thrashed out within the party, and the decision 
supported by the majority would prevail. When a 
coalition bickers over policy matters, however, tac- 
tical considerations and the party game prevail. Just 
as I cannot believe it a mere coincidence that the 
Progressives support proportional representation, so 
I shall not be persuaded ‘that the fit of righteous 
indignation which suddenly inspired Ahdut Ha- 
avoda primly not to be associated with an arms 
sale to West Germany, was unconnected with the 
imminence of elections. It was a kick aimed at the 
apple-cart. It was probably not designed to upset it. 
Ben-Gurion did the upsetting, and who shall blame 
him? 

Small parties live on squabbles. They are not 
judged by their performance in office, because they 
are never properly in office, i.e., they are not totally 
answerable to the electorate for the policy of the 
government in which they form a minority faction. 
Therefore, they bristle with programs—programs 
they will never be responsible for carrying out. 
Let us take the question of wage policy. Israel is 
a country facing an appreciable deficit in foreign 
trade. Three or four years ago the situation was 
worse, because our level of industrialization was 
low and our exports (except for citrus and diamonds) 
little more than nominal. To this day I think Israel 
is unique for consuming more than she produces 
on a scale per capita unprecedented in world history. 
Shortly our unearned income is going to be sharply 
reduced—with the ending of German reparations. 
Productivity is not yet high enough, and the coun- 
try is struggling to hold back inflation. What have 
Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam to offer under these 
circumstances? Quite simple: an overall wage rise 
of 15-20 per cent. 


M4?“ has had the guts to try and take hard mea- 

sures to meet a critical situation. It has gone 
some way to freezing wages and at the same time 
widened differentials, in order to offer proper in- 
centives for hard work. Levi Eshkol, the Minister of 
Finance, and David Horowitz at the head of the 
Bank of Israel have held back credit mercilessly, and 
gained small thanks for it. They have eased con- 
trols on trade, fostered competition, kept prices from 
rising and encouraged a bit of bankruptcy to weed 
out inefficiency. Economists, administrators and 
technical assistance experts have all (rightly) found 
fault with Mapai, in that these measures were not 
sufficiently extreme. Yet they were taken in the 
teeth of a fighting opposition from the left-wing 
parties. 

The sole concession offered by the latter to the 
need for balancing budgets is—tax the businessman 
more heavily. I maintain that the most effective 
way to tax the entrepreneur heavily is by applying 
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the competitive squeeze. I have yet to meet a manu- 
facturer who cannot afford his Friday evening 
chicken or his motorcar or his winter holiday at 
the best hotel in Tiberias because taxes are high. 
I recall that when inflation was rampant in the early 
1950’s because the level of wages stood well above 
the level of output, businessmen paid high taxes 
without the flicker of an eyelid. Later, taxes were 
lowered, yet the businessman’s life became harder. 
It is deflation that causes the capitalist to sweat. 
Sky-high taxes only serve to cut back investment. 
Therefore, the left-wing parties’ policy of mount- 
ing wages, high protection, no bankruptcies (be- 
cause no loss of employment), costs-plus, and the 
rest plays into the hands of the idle and inefficient 
business man, He it is who prospers in the inflation- 
monger’s paradise. 

It appears that whenever a wholesome but painful 
reform is mooted, the little parties are up in strutting 
defense of special interests. A good example is 
provided by the labor exchanges. They used to be 
in the hands of the workers’ organizations, and were 
built in effect as a political confederation, personnel 
being appointed to some extent in accordance with 
the party key. Staff of the labor exchanges were 
party members. Proportions were the same as on the 
local Labor Council. If this seems a fantastic method 
of running a public service, it only goes to show 
how much water has flowed under the bridges over 
the last decade. Only recently the labor exchanges 
were merely an improvisation devised by the trade 
unions for sharing out jobs. 

Today it is imperative to set up a department of 
state that will run the highly technical and res- 
ponsible national placement service in a manner which 
should free it from all political overtones. Again, 
U.N. experts and foreign economists unhesitatingly 
recommended such a change. There is an Inter- 
national Labor Convention requiring the establish- 
ment of a State Employment Service. Mapai had 
it as one of the planks on its platform and indeed 
carried it out*—despite the fact that a good many 
Histadrut members and functionaries howled at 
such a painful assault on their corns. Yet Ahdut 
Haavoda and Mapam were brazen enough to stand 
out against the nationalization of the placement 
service, and to this day show in a thousand ways their 
unrelenting opposition to the expurgation of its 
political features, despite the specific provisions in 
the State Employment Service Law of 1959. 

Indeed they opposed every major step required 
to make Israel’s institutions national, as opposed 
to factional. They opposed the creation of a single 
national army, controlled by the government; they 
wanted the Palmah to continue. They opposed the 


* The Government has consequently been able to ratify the 
{.L.O. Convention. 
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creation of a single and responsible system of ¢e. 
mentary education, controlled by the Knesset and 
Government through a department of state: they 
preferred that each political organization should by 
free to stuff its slogans down its children’s throats, 
Always the small parties believe in sectionalism ang 
sectarianism, in frittering away the life of the nation 
by dividing it up into little closed segments. Had 
the small parties got their way (except the Prog. 
ressives, that maintain on most issues an intelligent 
and responsible stand), Israel might have reached 
the position where a member of a Marxist kibbutz 
and a resident of an Orthodox township like Bnej 
Brak could not understand each other at all, having 
no basis of common education and experience. To 
this day the newspapers Shearim** and Al Hamish- 
mar*** when dealing with Israel’s problems, might 
be talking about two different planets. 


o MUCH for the little parties of the Center and 

Left. What of the Right? I shall not discuss 
Herut because I feel that, like the Communists, they 
stand outside the rationalist pale. No one accuses 
Ben-Gurion of being insufficiently aggressive in 
his foreign policy except Herut and—oddly enough 
—Ahdut Haavoda. Anybody quixotic enough to 
see Israel as a military knight-errant in the modern 
world is free to join Herut. 

The true alternative to Mapai for any rational per- 
son is the General Zionist party, and indeed it will be 
to Israel’s advantage if Ben-Gurion’s vision is one 
day fulfilled: the crystallization of a two-party 
system consisting of a Labor Party, grouped round 
Mapai, and a Citizen’s Party, grouped round the 
General Zionists. It would be reasonable to support 
the latter for a person who believes profoundly in 
private enterprise, competition, private investment 
and the money-market as the sole instruments of 
economic development. In practice Israel is an 
unfavorable country for this kind of philosophy. 
It is not rich in private entrepreneurs, since immi- 
gration has been mainly of people with a sense of 
public service; no man zealous to become a millionaire 
ever chose to come to Israel as a means of achieving 
this objective. Secondly and consequently, the great 
majority of investment in Israel is not private, but 
public. Thirdly, the money-market is not a good 
guide to Israel’s economic destiny, because of the 
inflationary tendencies that must subsist in a de- 
veloping country with poor natural resources and 
a large and steady population increase. Private money 
goes to build handsome espresso bars and mosaic- 
fronted cinemas in Tel Aviv. It is not much pre- 
occupied with the pioneer tasks of creating new 
townships and agricultural settlements in the Negev 
and Galilee. 


** Shearim, the daily newspaper of Poale Agudat Yisrael. 
*** AI Hamishmar, Mapam’s daily newspaper. 
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The General Zionist Party is weak—in talents 
and even in policies. It is not overconcerned with 
promoting what is only first-class justification for 
capitalism, and that is a thoroughly competitive 
situation, with no price-fixings, cartels or mono- 
polies of any kind. Truest friend of Ricardo’s 
economics has been Mapai Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Pinhas Sapir. Former General Zionist 
holder of that portfolio, Peretz Bernstein, did little 
to streamline business conditions in this country. 

The weaknesses of Mapai in a sense are its strength. 
It has not done enough to freeze wages, widen 
differentials, permit efficiency dismissals, hold down 
consumption, increase investment, and the rest. But 
behind all these insufficiencies stands the voter. He 
can take so much punishment and no more. This 
at least can be said, that no party has tightened the 
belt on its own followers so hard as Mapai. 


OREIGN AFFAIRS form an area that is basically 

different for the purposes of the present discussion 
from internal problems. A relatively small factory 
like Zevah or Argaman requires less skill and im- 
agination to run than a vast combine like I.C.I. 
Administering a population a quarter the number 
of London’s inhabitants is less complex than organ- 
izing the tens of millions in a modern super-state 
(though Israel’s problems are a good deal more 
baffling than in many Western countries, despite 
her modest size). 

But in foreign affairs Israel has to match skill for 
skill with the greatest nations on the globe. The 
challenge facing a statesman here is not measured 
by the extent of the population he represents, but 
by the scale of the problems facing him. Israel is 
isolated and surrounded by enemies. She has been 
obliged to hack out a status and position for herself 
on the international scene, starting from nothing. 
And this is her achievement, that she rose during 
a decade from being a minority community of 
less than 700,000 souls in a mandated dependency, 
to becoming a relatively powerful sovereign state, 
unbeaten in war despite two demanding campaigns, 
with a population almost as great as New Zealand 
and a prestige perhaps unique for a nation-state 
so small. 

A vital factor in this dazzling progression has 
been the inspired leadership that the country enjoyed. 
Policy has been bold, yet not aggressive. We have 
defended ourselves in a determined and combative 
manner that has put an end to the continuous forays 
against us, yet we have never been bellicose, or on 
conquest bent. The fine balance of initiative and 
timing has been held with consummate address. We 
have made the most of our resources and capacities 
up to the limit. 

The conduct of our foreign policy would have done 
credit to a power versed for many generations in 
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the arts of diplomacy. It has been mature, vigorous, 
sure-footed, and has gained for Israel respect and 
regard in the chancelleries of the world. We have 
Cabinet ministers and ambassadors that are great 
names in the field of U.N. and international politics 
—Moshe Sharett, Golda Meir, Abba Eban, Eliahu 
Elath; not to mention leaders in the area of defense 
such as Yigael Yadin and Moshe Dayan and in the 
economic branch of foreign relations such as Eshkol 
and Horowitz. Above them all stands like a colossus 
the architect of Israel’s national independence— 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion. Could another 
of the existing parties have directed the course of 
Israel’s history more effectively, or even as well? 
There do exist a few additional individuals who 
could have played a noble part in this team-work, 
but this only serves to show what additional re- 
sources would become available to the State of Israel 
if the waste of fragmentation could be terminated 
and the workers’ factions consolidate into the united 
Labor Party that is the Premier’s dream. 


SMALL country has not many alternative sets of 

great leaders or great programs to play with. 
Israel has distinguished herself in the field of high 
policy, both external and internal, far more than 
was to be expected. This is because most of her best 
elements have converged into the national leader- 
ship. Mapai is the party of moderation, the po- 
litical agency that alone has been freed by the 
responsibilities of office to hew her policies in the 
hard marble of objective reality. Mapai is not without 
its blemishes. The very conditions under which 
Israel’s political life is forced to function, compels 
Mapai to clothe itself in the same garments of tough 
factionalism that characterize all the other political 
parties in Israel without exception. Mapai should 
have the credit at least for aspiring to change the 
system. 

It remains that Mapai stands to this day head 
and shoulders above its rivals, and will continue to do 
so until the nation has grown and matured a good 
deal further. Several other parties in Israel are, so 
to say, bright and heady adolescents, replete with 
generous-minded personalities, crafty tactics, high 
endeavors and short-sighted policies. Mapai alone is 
fully grown-up, competent to take ultimate control 
of the nation’s affairs in this complex and treacherous 
phase of history. 


ee 


Israel and Jewish Youth 


Only the moral, cultural and political inspiration 
and magnetism radiating from Israel to all parts of 
the Diaspora can attract the best of the Jewish youth 
from all countries to join in the work of redemption 
and revival that is being done in Israel. 


David Ben-Gurion, 1957 
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Mayor by Whim 


by Philip Gillon 


eas, POLITICS in Israel have become a happy 

hunting ground for the cartoonist and the 
satirist. Seldom can so few months have produced 
sO many municipal catastrophes: in many towns 
individual whim has been substituted for local gov- 
ernment. The Mayor of Jerusalem, Gershon Agron, 
was unable to attend an international conference 
of mayors at Berlin because a representative of Ah- 
dut Haavoda, holding the balance of power in a 
21-man council, retired from the Coalition. The 
Mayor of Petach Tikva did go to the Berlin con- 
vention, blandly refusing to appoint any of his five 
Deputy Mayors as his alternate, thereby leaving his 
city without the benefit of an acting mayor. (Pe- 
tach Tikva, a small town with a long history, now 
bases its claim to fame on having more deputy mayors 
than any other city of its size in the world, a Gil- 
bertian excess of officials necessary to establish a 
coalition). 

In Nathanya a querulous representative of Ahdut 
Haavoda has brought down in confusion that Prog- 
ressive mayor who swung the odd vote in a coalition 
so successfully two years ago that he managed to 
oust Mr. Oved Ben Ami, the General Zionist mayor 
of Nathanya, who had been solidly entrenched for 
some thirty years. Tel Aviv’s first citizen, General 
Zionist Levanon, did preserve his office—but not 
his dignity—by writing an abject letter of apology 
to an oversensitive member of Herut whom he had 
offended and whose all-important vote trembled 
dangerously close to supporting a vote of no con- 
fidence. 

Richard Whittington became mayor of London 
three times and incidentally has remained a hero 
of pantomime ever since: the system of proportional 
representation has certainly brought elements of 
broad comedy into the sage councils of Israel’s al- 
dermen. It would be amusing if it were not tragic. 
On the other hand, there is nothing comic about 
the scandals caused by reports of widespread defal- 
cations by municipal officials. The core of the current 
Israeli dream is Eilat, that magic window opening 
on the foam of the Red Sea, breath-taking with its 
promise of mystic journeys to the Far East. But the 
gilt was worn off the purity of the pioneering gold 
when the public learned of defalcations by the town 
treasurer, aided by the town lawyer, running into 
six figures. Nobody knew that Eilat handled such 
sums in its entire budget, let alone that they could 
be stolen. Similar charges against officials in other 
towns increased the tempo of loss of confidence in 
the integrity of the municipalities. 





There is a thin but all-important border between 
mockery of democratic institutions that is healthy 
self-criticism and that derision which underming 
belief. In the last resort no democracy can endure 
merely because of the procedure in which it is crys. 
tallized; government by the people, for the people 
and of the people exists through the confidence 
of the governed, their belief in its efficiency and 
efficacy. The gathering criticism of Israel’s muni- 
cipal politics, which exists irrespective of party 
allegiances, is coming dangerously close to complete 
lack of belief in the municipalities as institutions; 
what appears to the cynical to be somewhat crude 
farce may yet turn into tragedy. 


HE INHERENT weakness of the country’s munici- 

palities is caused by two factors: the absurd system 
of proportional representation in electing the coun- 
cils, the overrigid control given by law to the central 
government. Both these evils are legacies from pre- 
State days which endured into the early years of 
statehood through inertia, while weightier problems 
were given priority. 

Proportional representation is theoretically an 
ideal system of democracy whereby almost every 
voter is certain of having his point of view rep- 
resented. In England, America and the Dominions 
a successful candidate is elected by the majority of 
voters in his ward; the votes cast by the minority 
carry no legal weight. But this theoretical disad- 
vantage is more than offset by the practical advantage 
of having a clear-cut policy. Proportional represen- 
tation throws up a large number of parties, often 
without any single group having an over-all m2 
jority; administration is made possible by shaky 
coalitions. The concessions made by large parties 
without majorities to induce small groups holding 
the balance of power to enter a coalition government 
give the impression to the public that high offices 
of state are being bartered in a bazaar. 

This position obtains in Israel in elections to the 
Knesset, which have never produced a clear majority 
for any party; to obtain support for its major 
national policies on defense and development, Mapai 
has to come to terms with other groups. Even in 
the Knesset, which has 120 politically mature mem- 
bers, the shocks to coalitions are horrifying in theif 
suddenness and pettiness. 

The bizarre character of proportional representa- 
tion in Israel is aggravated for the layman today by 
the obscurity of the boundaries of principle between 
the parties. Stripped of rhetoric and denunciations, 
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the recent Histadrut elections showed that Ahdut 
Haavoda, and even Mapam, are substantially in 
agreement with the policy of Mapai. On the right 
wing Herut and the General Zionists speak with 
different tongues but say precisely the same thing. 
Certainly the differences between a Democrat from 
New York City and one from Little Rock are abys- 
mal compared to those that divide the left-wing 
parties in Israel. 

It may be argued that the Democratic Party is itself 
only a coalition such as Israel has, but this thesis is 
inaccurate: the fact that the groups unite under 
acommon roof means that the party as such enjoys 
power, and no small splinter group can demand 
concessions as its price for remaining in a coalition 
between elections. The party cannot be forced out 
of office overnight in the way that coalition in Israel 
can collapse. 

If these principles obtain even in respect of the 
Knesset, how much stronger are they in regard 
to local government! The number of councilors 
may vary between eleven and twenty-one; few of 
the people’s choices have had long experience in 
public life; many of them are immature, grossly 
partisan and incapable of suspending partisan or 
personal interest for the good of the city; issues 
bringing down a mayor may be childish and pa- 
rochial. The political gymnastics of the balance- 
of-power councilors in Jerusalem and Nathanya in- 
dicate agility rather than integrity. Proportional 
representation to the municipalities gives gross excess 
of power to individuals playing “such strange, fan- 
tastic tricks before high Heaven as make the angels 
weep.” It is literally true to say that any such coun- 
cilor may decide on the spur of the moment to 
break the news to the mayor that he is no longer 
mayor. 

There is a very real danger that the voter will 
ultimately say “A plague on all your houses.” This 
would be catastrophic, since the problems facing the 
local authorities of Israel are colossal. Immigration 
has more than doubled populations with a conse- 
quent clamor for services. The municipalities have 
to provide water, sewage disposal, school buildings, 
toads, lights, social welfare, planning, licensing and 
similar services. In the new towns in development 
areas they are charged with promoting industriali- 
zation to absorb the newcomers; they have to worry 
incessantly about unemployment. Israel’s security 
and economic situation has led to the building of 
mushroom cities in comparatively remote areas. These 
have few natural resources and indigent immigrant 
populations: the normal municipal problems are 
aggravated tenfold. Towns like Ashkelon, Beer- 
sheba and Kiryat Gat faced difficulties which could 
not be resolyed below national level. 

Admittedly Israel has produced some great and 
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successful mayors in the last decade (notably Abba 
Khoushy of Haifa, Agron of Jerusalem, Tuvyahu of 
Beersheba) but it is doubtful whether they will con- 
tinue long in office if they are so handicapped by the 
system. When one contrasts the stupendous and 
staggering achievements of a man like David Tuv- 
yahu, the “Father of Beersheba,” with the petty 
squabbles which have plagued him for years, it is 
amazing that he ever found time off from intrigues 
to develop the “Negev capital.” 


As A first stage in the liberation of the mayors from 

this imprisonment in coalitions governed by 
whim, Mapai has been urging the direct election 
of mayors answerable to the citizenry and not to 
the Council. This ingenious proposal would make 
the mayors independent of votes of no confidence 
by the councilors. The Council would continue 
to determine policy, collect taxes and allocate budgets, 
but the mayor would be the executive officer charged 
with putting policy into practice. 

This ingenious compromise was due to reach the 
statute book some time in the future, but the 
Cabinet coalition crisis over the Arms Deal has 
brought an incidental blessing: the decision to an- 
ticipate the new measure so as to make it law before 
the next elections. Nevertheless, it is at best only a 
hesitant step on the road to reform; one can imagine 
the deadlocks and difficulties which will flow from 
this measure when a majority in a Council determines 
to sabotage a mayor. On the other hand, a strong 
mayor may ride roughshod over a timorous Council. 
It would be self-deception to believe that there can 
be any antidote to the paralysis of local action other 
than constituency elections of a Council answerable 
to the electorate, with the majority party appointing 
a mayor. 

The municipalities suffer from a second malady 
which negates their vigor. The rights and powers of 
local authorities are so severely circumscribed by law, 
so subject to the central authority, that they are 
municipalities in name only. Compared with their 
counterparts in Western countries, the Israeli mayors 
are unglorified clerks in the employ of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

Behind this distressing limitation to their powers 
lies a curious history with its roots in one of the 
less-repugnant aspects of British colonialism. The 
British limited municipal powers and insisted on 
a strong central control not because they wished to 
keep the people of Palestine from developing, as 
might be supposed, but simply because they were 
acting in terms of their philosophy of not forcing 
the natives to abandon an existing system and to 
adopt that of England. The Ottoman law which 
they obtained in Palestine in 1917 was rigid and 
inelastic, but it was the system of the country; 
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courteously the British respected and maintained it. 
This of course was anathema to the dynamic Jewish 
population, particularly of Tel Aviv. The same law 
applied to Khan Junis and Tel Aviv: Israel Guri, 
M.K., Tel Aviv Municipal Councilor from 1929 
to 1951, points out that this was like hitching to- 
gether a cart horse and a deer. Under Jewish pressure 
the municipalities were given somewhat wider powers 
in 1921 and 1934, but they remained almost com- 
pletely under the direction and control of the Man- 
datory Government. 

Strangely enough, the local Council of villages 
too small to be dignified by the title of cities, and 
rural district Councils, received far wider powers 
under the Mandatory law, since they were inno- 
vations coming to sturdy life after the end of the 
Turkish regime. Thus, threefold sets of laws for 
local authorities continue to exist until the present 
day. We have the curious anomaly that mature 
cities are subject to greater control than new immi- 
grant towns under Councils unfamiliar with their 
duties, while rural districts enjoy the greatest freedom 
of all the local authorities. 


HE LOCAL authorities all come under the Minister 

of the Interior, who has the right to reject pro- 
posed rates and budgets, apart from exercising gen- 
eral control over municipal affairs. The Minister 
cannot say what rates a municipality may levy, but 
he can refuse to authorize the rates it proposes. In 
fact, the present Minister, Israel Bar Yehuda, of 
Ahdut Haavoda, is pressing for greater rights for 
his ministry, including that of determining rates. 

Persons favoring greater liberalism in municipal 
law insist that the laws should be changed rapidly 
in quite the other direction: there has to be greatly 
accelerated decentralization of power. On the other 
hand, scrutiny by the State Controller and checking 
on the honesty and efficiency of municipal servants 
should be entrusted to the Government and should 
be even more rigorous than it is at present. Further- 
more, it is essential to have immediate constituency 
elections, with mayors and Councils appointed di- 
rectly by the persons whose interests they serve and 
not by central committees of parties. 

Other changes suggested which seem to have little 
merit in them are that municipal elections should 
take place at quite different times from the national 
elections to the Knesset. The theory is that the 
elector will then be able to consider, calmly and re- 
flectively, which party will do the most to improve 
the town sewage disposal, without complicating his 
decision by considering national issues. In reality, 
of course, all that will happen is that the town will 
be blessed (or plagued) with a surfeit of political 
fights: national party leaders will join in the urban 
campaigns. It has already happened that Ben-Gurion 
and Begin have campaigned in a municipal by-election 
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between Knesset elections. No party will leave a by- 
election to the town’s leaders alone. 

Another suggestion is that the parties should fy, 
ousted from municipal life completely. The argy. 
ment runs that no municipal services have a political 
aspect. This theory seems to be somewhat naive and 
to ignore the realities of Israeli life. The site of schools, 
the allocation of rates, the disposal of budgets for 
the benefit of different income groups are all political 
matters on which the different party groups hold 
strong views. Even if elections were nominally non. 
party they would inevitably become partisan in 
practice. 

The only true solutions are to abolish proportional 
representation and to give municipalities greatly ex. 
tended powers of self-government. Unfortunately, 
while most responsible leaders agree in principle with 
these reforms, there is a certain amount of unfor- 
givable laissez-faire: many politicians who should 
know better do not realize the urgency. The probu- 
bilities are that the present policy of drift will con- 
tinue, with consequent low standards among per- 
sonnel entering municipal service. This applies to 
employees as well as to members of Council: the 
life of intrigue, red tape and circumscribed power, 
in competition with that offered by the army, other 
Government divisions and the Jewish Agency, hardly 
attracts able and dedicated men. Since so much 
of the Ingathering of the Exiles depends on the 
local authorities, it is all the more to be regretted 
that they are not fully equipped to meet such a 
stupendous challenge. 

———--.-—__. 


Past, Present and Future 


Without the heritage of the past, the great heritage 
of the Prophets of Israel, our lives would be separated 
from the source of their vitality, and a vacuum 
would be created around us and within us; but this 
heritage is absorbed and merged in the new and 
ever-renewed achievements of the spirit of men. The 
stream of life and historical change can never come 
to a stop. During the centuries in which we have 
played our part on the world’s stage we have learned 
from many nations, and althought we are bound 
by unbreakable bonds to the ancient past of our 
people and its great heritage in the prophetic age 
and thereafter, yet we are sons of our own time. 
Just as we are a link in the chain of the generations 
of Israel, so we are members of the family of nations 
and a part of the human race in our own time. In 
our lives, in our undertakings and our culture, in 
the society we wish to build in our renewed home- 
land, we must make use of everything good, useful, 
true and beautiful that we can find either in the 
heritage of the past or in the achievements of the 
human spirit in our time and the days to come. 


David Ben-Gurion, 1957 
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Itzhak Ben-Zvi: President of Israel 


TATESMAN, scholar, Zionist pioneer, labor leader, 
§ Itzhak Ben-Zvi, second President of Israel, per- 
onifies the efforts of two generations in the building 
and consolidation of the State of Israel. 

There is hardly an aspect of the Jewish national 
revival in which he has not played a leading per- 
nal role and to which he has not made a distin- 
guished contribution. He has been prominent for 
fifty years in the Labor Zionist Movement and is 
one of its founders; he was one of the early Jewish 
residents in Palestine and helped to organize the 
beginnings of the labor movement in that country; 
for over a quarter of a century he headed the rep- 
resentative body of the Jewish community in Pal- 
etine; he has written extensively on Palestine and 
the Jewish people, especially on the Oriental com- 
munities, and on Arab and Moslem ethnography; 
he is one of the country’s best-loved and most re- 
spected figures; and since 1952, as Israel’s second 
President, he has been the symbol of the national 
unity that transcends all differences. 


TZHAK BEN-ZvI was born at Poltava in the Ukraine 

on December 6th, 1884. His father was an author 
and an adherent of the “Hibbat Zion” (Love of 
Zion) Movement, which worked for the return of 
Jews to the Land of Israel even before the establish- 
ment of the Zionist Organization. Itzhak Ben-Zvi 
received a sound Jewish and general education, and 
was graduated from the Russian Government Sec- 
ondary School. He then enrolled in Kiev University, 
but his studies were interrupted by his Zionist and 
political activities. 

Together with Ber Borohov he drafted the ide- 
ological program for Labor Zionism and in 1905 
and 1906 took part in the founding conference of 
the Russian section of the Poale Zion Party, which 
later united with other parties to form Mapai, the 
Israel Labor Party, the largest in modern Israel. 

His departure from Russia was precipitated by 
the consequences of anti-Jewish pogroms which took 
place in 1905. Young Ben-Zvi took the initiative 
in organizing Jewish self-defense in his town. His 
father and the entire family were arrested on charges 
of illegal defense activities and Labor Zionism, and 
exiled to Siberia. Ben-Zvi himself managed to escape 
and left Russia in 1907 settling in Jaffa where he 
assumed the leadership of the small Poale Zion party 
and participated in the foundation of its world 
movement at the first World Conference at the 
Hague in 1907. 

At this time, too, he was one of the handful of men 
who established the ‘Hashomer” (1907) movement, 


| which was organized to protect Jewish settlers from 


the marauders who frequently attacked their settle- 
ments. This small organization was the pioneer 
of Jewish self-defense in the Land of Israel and 
the nucleus from which grew the Hagana, the or- 
ganization for Jewish self-defense, and later the 
Israel Defense Forces. 

In 1909 he moved to Jerusalem where he has 
resided ever since, and where he was one of the 
leaders of the labor movement. 

In 1910 Ahdut, the first Hebrew Labor Socialist 
weekly edited by Ben-Zvi, David Ben-Gurion and 
Rachel Yanait (Ben-Zvi’s future wife), was founded 
in Jerusalem. 

From 1912 to 1914 he studied law at the Imperial 
Ottoman University in Istanbul, with his close friend 
David Ben-Gurion, now Prime Minister of Israel. 
He and Ben-Gurion returned to Palestine at the 
outbreak of World War I but were deported by 
Jamal Pasha, the Turkish Military Dictator of Pal- 
estine and Syria and warned that they would never 
be allowed to come back. 

With Ben-Gurion, Ben-Zvi went to the United 
States to foster the Labor Zionist Movement. They 
took the initiative in founding the Hehalutz pioneer- 
ing movement and later worked for the establishment 
of the Jewish Legion, which participated in the war 
as a part of the Allied Forces. Both men joined 
the Legion as volunteers and returned to Palestine 
with General Allenby’s victorious army, as soldiers 
in the 39-40 (Jewish) Battalion (Infantry) of the 
Royal Fusiliers. Like Ben-Gurion, Ben-Zvi remained 
in Palestine on demobilization at the end of the war, 
and a new phase in his life’s work began. 


His was one of the formative periods in the history 

of the Jewish effort in the Land of Israel. The 
issue of the Balfour Declaration in 1917 and the 
replacement of Ottoman rule by the British Occu- 
pation (later the British Mandate) had fired the 
imagination of Jews all over the world, and pioneer- 
ing immigrants started to arrive in what were for 
that time large numbers, especially from Eastern 
Europe. The basis had to be laid for the building 
of a new Jewish society in the ancient homeland. 

On his return Ben-Zvi resumed his place as one 
of the leaders of the Labor Movement. He was one 
of the initiators and founders of the Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor in 1920, and 
became one of its most prominent representatives. 
In the same year he was appointed by the High 
Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, as one of the 
representatives of Labor on the Palestine Advisory 
Council, and participated in the founding of the 
elected Assembly of Palestine Jews. Four years 
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later he was elected to the Jewish National Council, 
the executive body of the Elected Assembly and 
was its chairman from 1931 onwards. In 1944, he 
became President of the National Council and re- 
tained this post until the establishment of the State 
of Israel. 

He made dignified and impressive appearances on 
many international platforms, including the trade un- 
ion and socialist internationals and the Round Table 
Conference on Palestine at St. James’ Palace, London, 
and before various committees of inquiry into the 
Palestine problem, including the Wailing Wall Com- 
mittee and the Anglo-American Committee of 1947. 
In the course of his public activity he visited most 
of the Middle East countries on various missions. 

He was one of the signatories of the Proclamation 
of Independence in 1948 and a prominent member 
of the Knesset (the Israel Parliament) until his 
election as President. 


ME. BEN-Zvr’s publicistic and scholarly activities 
cover a wide field of interests over a period of 
more than fifty years. Since 1904 he has written 
numerous articles, essays, pamphlets and books in 
Hebrew, Yiddish and other languages, which have 
been published in his own country and abroad. 
Among the subjects he has been particularly inter- 
ested in are the lesser-known Jewish communities 
of the Middle East and the ethnography and culture 
of the neighboring Moslem countries. He visited 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran and Egypt for the pur- 
poses of his research on these subjects, and is an 
active member of the Israel Exploration Society. 

In 1919 Mr. Ben-Zvi married Rahel Yanait, who is 
a distinguished personality in her own right and 
has worked with him in his public and literary 
activities. 

Of the Ben-Zvis’ two sons, Eli was killed in action 
during the War of Liberation in the defense of his 
kibbutz, Beit Keshet, of which he was one of the 
founders. Amram is a farmer, a member of a citrus- 
growing cooperative at Ashkelon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben-Zvi’s home, the wooden hut in 
Rehavia in which they resided for over thirty years, 
became a symbol of the simple but dignified mode of 
living of the Labor Movement to which they both 
belonged and for whose principles they stood. 

In that house many different kinds of people 
felt at home in the warmth of Jewish family life 
and religious tradition. The Ben-Zvis’ friends in the 
Labor Movement, their sons’ school-friends, members 
of the Mandatory Government, Arab dignitaries, 
Samaritans from Nablus (with whom Ben-Zvi had 
lived and from whom he learned Arabic), tourists 
from abroad, all found there the authentic atmos- 
phere of the Jewish National Home. When the 
Ben-Zvis left the friendly hut for a modern but 
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modest Jerusalem apartment, the hut was transferre 
to Beit Keshet to house a cultural center. 

Mr. Ben-Zvi is Director of the Ben-Zvi Instity, 
for Research into the Oriental Jewish Communitie 
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and actively guides its work. He also Participats 


in the activities of the Talmud Study Circle in th 
Rehavia district. 

The President devotes a considerable part of hj 
time to achieving closer understanding with Isra}; 
smaller ethnic and religious groups: Moslem anj 
Christian Arabs, Druzes, Circassians, Karaites and 
Samaritans. On his frequent tours of the county 
he generally visits Arab and Druze villages, He hy 
a profound knowledge of Arabic and Islamic culty, 
and frequently discusses their problems with leadin, 
members of the Arabic-speaking communities, 

In addition to welcoming in their home peopl 
from all walks of life, President and Mrs. Ben-7h; 
have revived an ancient custom on Rosh Hode 


(the first day of the Jewish calendar month), whap 


they receive representative gatherings of citizen 
choosing communities of different national origin 
on each occasion. A beginning was made sever 
years ago with a representative group of the Yemenit 
community in Israel, to the study of which M, 
Ben-Zvi has made an important contribution. Othe 
groups have been invited of citizens originatin 
from Kurdistan, Italy, Iraq, Hungary, Britain, et. 
These evenings are meant, as the President put it, no 
to perpetuate the differences between the variow 
branches of the Jewish people, but to encourage eat 
community to preserve its cultural heritage whik 
becoming integrated in the life of the nation » 
a whole. 

Mr. Ben-Zvi was elected to succeed Dr. Chain 
Weizmann, First President of Israel, on the 8th o 
December, 1952, and re-elected by acclamation for: 
second term on the 28th of October, 1957. It is: 
measure of his popularity and of the confidenc 


imposed in him by all sections and parties that 


this occasion he was the only candidate. 








Among the more important of President Ben-Zvi’s numerous 
works are: Palestine in the Past and Present (with David Ben- 
Gurion), an account of the country’s history, geography, popv- 
lation and economy (1918); The Book of the Samaritans 
(1935), their history, religion, and literature; The Exiled and 
the Redeemed (1953), studies of little-known Jewish commu- 
nities in Oriental countries (English editions have been pub- 
lished in Britain and America, and French and Spanish trans- 
are being printed); Ottoman Rule 
(1955). Some of his other works are: Palestine: A Country for 
Jewish Settlement (1917); The Jews of Peki’in (1922); Shear 
Yashuv (1927), essays on Jewish settlement in Palestine; Our 
Population in Palestine (1929). Five volumes of his collected 
works were published in 1936. 
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The Jews of Yemen 


by Itzhak Ben-Zvi 


sRAEL has been settled by a series of waves of 
] immigration. Perhaps the most remarkable, for 
a number of reasons, was the immigration from 
Yemen. Today not many remember that the Jews 
began to come from Yemen at the very beginning 
of the new Yishuv, in other words in the early 
eighties of the past century, together with the initial 
rise of the Bilu and the Lovers of Zion in Russia. It 
is to their arrival that the Song of Songs refers in 
the phrase, “Awake O North, and come, Yemen.” 
The first arrivals settled in Jerusalem, where they 
worked at all kinds of trades, and built a new neigh- 
borhood in the village of Shiloah. 

After the first few, they continued during the 
next twenty-five years to arrive steadily “like unto 
the waters of Shiloah which flow slcwly.” This 
gradual, steady stream constituted the first wave 
of their immigration. The second wave came 
as a result of the efforts of Shmuel Yavnieli, who 
spent two years in Yemen on the eve of the First 
World War, devoting himself to encouraging them 
to come to Palestine and cultivate its soil. This second 
wave was composed of thousands, who established 
themselves in Jaffa and in agricultural settlements 
of the country. It continued after the First World 
War and throughout the Mandatory period, so 
that the Yemenite community grew apace and took 
root increasingly. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the Jewish immigration from Yemen assumed mass 
proportions until it included all. Aided by the Joint 
Distribution Committee, nearly fifty thousand Jews 
were flown from Yemen to Israel “on the wings 
of eagles” in the briefest time possible in Operation 
Magic Carpet, thus bringing to an end the exile 
(galut) of Yemen. 

I was not in Yemen itself but I did witness the 
final steps of the Yemenite mass migration when I 
visited the immigrants’ camp named “Geula” (Ha- 
shed) which was located in the district of Aden on 
the Yemen border. 

On a November day in 1950 I reached the Hashed 
camp, to which the Yemenite Jews were flocking 
and from which they were being flown to Israel. On 
the day of my arrival a great mass-assembly was 
held in the camp in the open air. The travelers sat 
on the sand—the men and women in separate groups 
—and listened to my address, which an interpreter 
translated from the Hebrew into the Yemenite dia- 
lect of Arabic mixed with Hebrew words. When I 
had finished speaking they burst into community 
Singing of typical Yemenite compositions. They 


chanted psalms and poems by Yehuda Halevy and 
by Israel Najara and especially those of Shalom 
Shabazy. Yemenite dances followed the singing, 
with the singers accompanying the dancers and the 
listeners clapping their hands. I tired of clapping, 
but they never tired of singing and dancing. Some of 
them carried in their baggage collections of their 
songs (“divans”) stored in wooden boxes. It was. 
on that day that I realized fully what enormous 
influence the poets of Yemen, and the prolific Shalom 
Shabazy in particular, exercised on the mood and 
spirit of Yemen’s Jews, and to what extent this 
poetry strengthened and immunized them against. 
hopelessness and despair in their suffering, and instill- 
ed in them the hope that the Messiah would indeed 
come “‘soon and in their days.” 

Here I digress to remark that in my opinion 
Shalom Shabazy deserves to have a monument erected 
in his honor in the State of Israel. But until cir- 
cumstances permit this to be done we can at least 
make a living memorial by publishing all his poems, 
accurately in their original form, possibly vocalized 
and with the addition of explanatery notes to aid the 
reader. The 300th anniversary of his birth will 
occur in several years; this would be a fitting oc- 
casion to publish his works. 


ANOTHER picture has remained in my memory from 
that journey. On my return flight from the 
Hashed camp, there were 120 Yemenite olim (immi- 
grants) in the plane with me. They sat crowded 
together, five to each seat, men, women, and children, 
thin and scrawny, with the hardships of their desert 
wandering sharply etched on their faces. They sat 
in silence, amazed at the miracle of the “magic 
carpet”—which even in their dreams they had never 
imagined and which was the precise fulfillment of 
the ancient prophecy: “And I shall carry you on 
the wings of eagles and bring you unto me.” Little 
by little they relaxed and went about their usual 
business, with the men softly reciting their prayers 
and the women attending to the children. Some of 
them looked through the windows at Yemen far 
below: mountain wilderness, terrifying cliffs, deep 
chasms on every side, the mountains innocent of any 
shade or blade of grass or brook or stream. This was 
the landscape we flew over for hours on end when 
suddenly a pale line appeared below, a stretch of 
water—the Red Sea. 
A murmur went through the entire group, then 
became a chant, soft at first but mounting rapidly 
to a crescendo until at last all were singing loudly, 
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exultantly, the song of the crossing of the Red Sea, 
of the exodus from Egypt. No one had planned or 
suggested it; spontaneously the song had burst from 
their throats: “Then Moses and the children of Israel 
sang this song to the Lord.” Thus singing we crossed 
the sea and flew over the Bay of Eilat. 

Let me mention just one or two more memories 
as space does not permit more. I had returned to 
Jerusalem and found something new there: con- 
struction work was being done by Jews, from its very 
foundations up. In the building trade the beginning 
step meant stone-cutting. This was in 1907. I al- 
ready found quite a large group, about eighty, of 
Jewish stone-cutters, nearly all of them Yemenites. 
Then came the halutzim (pioneers), among the first 
from Europe. A group of forty of these from 
Russia and Poland became stone-cutters too. The 
two groups merged and worked together and since 
then construction work has been entirely in Jewish 
hands. 

This is significant. For in our economy great im- 
portance attaches not only to the agricultural worker 
but also to the artisan and to the locksmith. We are 
told that when captive Jerusalem went into cap- 
tivity, the conquerors took first the farmers, then 
the artisans and the locksmiths. Concerning this, 
one of the commentators tells us that these were not 
ordinary workmen at all but famous scholars, but let 
us take the facts at face value and not seek im- 
aginative interpretations. The terms “artisan” and 
“locksmith” stand for art and work. Our State is 
sanctified by the return of its sons not merely to 
their native land but to its agriculture and _ its 
building. 


HE BEGINNINGS of Jewish settlement on the Arab 

peninsula shrouded in darkness. Various 
legends on this subject are related in the books written 
by Arab historians over a thousand years ago. They 
tell for instance that in the days of Moses some 
Israelites came to Arabia who had been cast out 
because they had failed to obey the command to kill 
every last Amalekite. A second group came, they 
say, after Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the Temple, 
and a third during the persecutions by the Seleucides. 

All of this is legend. There is, however, no doubt 
that the Jewish settlement in Yemen began at the 
close of the period of the Second Temple and during 
the time of the mass migration which followed its 
destruction. After the Bar Kochba revolt many Jews 
emigrated to Yemen, the land which had become 
famous throughout the Graeco-Roman world be- 
cause of its wealth and its trade in incense. Even the 
lanes of communication leading to Yemen by land 
and by sea were familiar to the Jews of Eretz Israel 
and the Diaspora. So, for example, it is known that 
a legion of Jewish soldiers consisting of five hundred 
men, which had been sent by King Herod, participat- 


are 
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ed in the Roman conquests under the commande 
Gaius Gallus. This army penetrated deep into the 
heart of Yemen, so that—while no practical results 
came of this particular conquest—it contributed 
greatly to spreading information of the distant coun. 
try. We may safely assume that Jews came to settle 
in Yemen not only from Eretz Israel and its environs 
but also from the kingdom of Persia, where the 
Babylonian center of our people was then flourishing, 

The Persian Jews came there by way of Bahrein, 
in eastern Arabia, on the shore of the Persian Gulf, 
The relations between Bahrein and Yemen were very 
close and there is no doubt that the Jews of Bahrein 
did business with Yemen and even settled there, 
Large Jewish communities existed in Hamir—as Ye. 
men was called in those days—at the latest during 
the second century after the Second Temple was 
destroyed (the third century C.E.). This fact has 
been verified by the archaeological findings in Bet 
Shearim. The excavations conducted in the central 
cemetery of Bet Shearim—which had been in us 
until early in the fourth century—brought to light 
four rooms that had served to store sarcophagi of 
stone and wood in which the dead had been trans- 
ported from Yemen. Their Yemenite origin is proved 
by the Greek inscription on the wall, “Of the people 
of Hamir” (Yemen), and by a monogram above 
one of the tombs, worked in south Arabic characters, 
standing for “The voice of Hamir” (meaning, the 
ruler of Hamir). It makes little difference whether 
these dead were brought directly from Yemen—a 
journey of some sixty to seventy days’ travel by 
camel caravan—or from one of Yemen’s commercial 
colonies in the north of Arabia or in the Bay of 
Eilat. The fact that the Yemenites made sure of hav- 
ing a cemetery in Bet Shearim testifies to the size 
and importance of this community as well as to the 
strong ties it maintained with Eretz Israel and to 
the love that the Yemenite Jews bore for the Holy 
Land. 


HRISTIAN authors state that beginning with the 

fourth century, when the message of Christianity 
was spreading throughout Yemen, it met with op- 
position from the Jews who constituted a large part 
of the population and exercised a strong influence 
on both the common people and on the royal house. 
As a matter of fact, stone tablets have been un- 
covered in Yemen which bear witness to the fact 
that there actually was a movement in the royal 
house and among the highest social classes toward 
conversion to Judaism. Even in the fourth and fifth 
centuries we find the names of Jewish kings and, 3 
late as the beginning of the sixth century, the Jewish 
king Joseph Dhu Nuwas, was on the throne of Ye- 
men. Despite the suffering which fell to the lot of 
the Jews after the tragic death of this monarch in 
the Ethiopian conquest, their number was neverthe- 
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jss still substantial when Mohammedanism spread 
throughout the country and they remained faithful 
to the Jewish religion. However, Islam, the new 
ith, halted the process of the Arabs’ conversion to 
Judaism and closed the roads to Jewish immigration 
fm other countries into Yemen. The Jewish com- 
qunity remained there as a peculiar unit, geographi- 
ally detached from the other communities. Yet the 
gntact between them and most of their people was 
yever discontinued. They maintained ties with Eretz 
jae, Egypt and Babylonia (Iraq), and were in- 
fuenced by all the spiritual developments in those 
communities. 

How many Jews were there in Yemen? What was 
their racial origin? Were they descended from the 
wed of Abraham, or were they Yemenite Arabs who 
were converted to Judaism? 


It is difficult to give definite answers to these 
questions, for the proof in our hands is not direct 
and cannot be considered documentary. It may be 
that the writers of the Christian church exaggerated 
the number of Jews and their influence but the 
fact remains that the land of Hamir became known 
asa Jewish state. Its history underlines the power 
of this community. This becomes clear when we 
compare the history of the Jews of Yemen with the 
history of Christianity in that country. In their 
time the Christians too formed a substantial portion 
of the Hamir population, and enjoyed the support 
of the large Christian states of Byzantium and Ethi- 
opia. Nevertheless and in spite of all that befell them, 
the Jews survived there to the present time, while 
the Christians disappeared. 

This comparison serves also to answer the second 
question in part. Arab scholars declare that Judaism 
was widespread among the Bedouin tribes in Southern 
Arabia, and that in the days of the Jewish king, 
Joseph Dhu Nuwas, the movement of conversion 
included highly regarded circles, which caused the 
word to spread that the Hamirians were being 
converted. News of the numerous conversions in 
Yemen reached all the Christian countries and Moshe 
ben Ezra even mentions this fact in his book The 
Poetry of Israel. 

It should be noted that the Jews who had come 
from Eretz Israel, and perhaps those from Babylonia, 
were the moving spirits in the Jewish community 
of Yemen. Their number was not small, their im- 
portance was great, and they were the determining 
factor in everything. And when, during the Islamite 
period, persecutions of the Jews began, they remained 
true to their faith none the less. 


THe Fact is that the lot of the Jews in southern 
Arabia was different from the lot of those in the 
north, in Hedjaz. While Mohammed, like those 
who came after him, was cruel in his attitude to the 
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Jews of Medina, Hiber, and the stretches of wilder- 
ness in the north, he ordered his representatives who 
were bound for Yemen not to compel the Jews there 
to accept the Mohammedan faith but to content 
themselves with the payment of the gizia (head tax) 
which the “people of the book,” i.e., the Jews and 
the Christians, had to pay into the government 
treasury. At that time a number of Jews had come 
from Yemen to Medina and been converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. Their knowledge of the Bible and of 
the Jewish legends, which were carried by word of 
mouth, brought them a position of great honor in 
the young Mohammedan community for whom they 
were able to interpret and elucidate the difficult 
passages of the Koran. Through these converts a great 
wealth of Jewish legend (called by the Arabs “Is- 
railiat”) was incorporated into the ecclesiastic litera- 
ture of Islam, and now serves as a measure by which 
we may judge how high was their cultural level. 

As the Islamic period progressed, the political and 
cultural importance of the Arab peninsula de- 
clined; Yemen in particular lost its former position. 
It was now located on the fringe of the Arab empire. 
Only meagre information is available as to what 
transpired in Yemen in general, and as to the Jews 
there—almost nothing was heard of them for four 
hundred years after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Indirectly, from references in the letters of Baby- 
lonian leaders, we discover that Jewish communities 
existed in Sa’ada (northern Yemen), San’a (the 
capital city), and other places. 

Yemen was at that time under the rule of the 
Iman of the Zeidis sect who are still ruling to this 
day. This sect is one of the branches of the “Sheim” 
—devoted supporters of the descendants of Moham- 
med, known for their fanatic and intolerant attitude 
to the followers of other faiths. As a matter of fact, 
in Maimonides’ “Yemen Letter” of the 12th century, 
we read something of the persecutions and the suffer- 
ings of the Jews in Yemen. From Maimonides’ reply 
we learn that the Yemenite Jews were in contact 
with the thriving center in Egypt and, having heard 
much about the great and revered leader, they turned 
to him in their distress for aid and advice. And 
indeed Maimonides extended more than consolation 
and encouragement; using his vast influence he 
made every effort to alleviate their suffering. 

Benjamin of Tudela (of the 12th century) tells 
us a little about Yemen’s Jewry in the book of his 
travels. Obadiah of Bartinora (of the 15th century) 
also mentions the news he had received from Jerusa- 
lem regarding the conditions under which the Jews 
lived in Yemen. 

Beginning with the 16th century, however, we 
find more details of the lot of Yemenite Jews, due 
in the main to what was recorded by the scholars 
of Yemen of those generations. The great poet Sha- 
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lom Shabazy wrote in 1546 of the oppression by the 
Turkish government. The war between the Turks 
and the Iman, the local rulers, intensified the dread- 
ful conditions imposed on the Jews, who were 
pressed as it were between hammer and anvil. In 
the second half of the 17th century the local rulers 
succeeding in overthrowing the Turkish government. 
To celebrate their victory, they decided to drive 
all the Jews out of San’a, the capital. The Jews were 
forced to move to the seacoast district known as 
“Tyhama” where the climate is so severe that only 
Negroes have ever been able to survive there. The 
homes and property of the Jews were looted and 
confiscated by the Arabs. Even when, some time 
later, they were allowed to come back to San’a, 
their homes were not returned to them but they 
were forced to build a new neighborhood on the out- 
skirts of the city. The laments composed by Shabazy 
and other poets on this subject have come down to us 
and are recited by the Yemenite Jews to this day. 


THE Jews of Yemen continued to suffer in this 

manner until our own generation. Now and then 
a fortunate family managed to find favor because 
of the service they rendered to the Iman, such as 
minting coins, or conducting international trans- 
actions in banking and commerce. These chosen ones 
sometimes succeeded in persuading the Iman to 
refrain from persecutions. But peaceful interludes 
of this type were few and brief at best, and oppres- 
sion was always renewed with increased vigor. 
Moreover, the Jews who made their living chiefly 
as peddlers and artisans, experienced the added suf- 
fering of hunger during the droughts that visited 
Yemen with regular frequency. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the yearning for 
redemption was steadfast among the Jews of Yemen 
and that their faith in the coming of the Messiah 
was so profound that at times it assumed the pro- 
portions of a mass messianic movement. As late as 
one hundred years ago, a false messiah, Yehuda bar 
Shalom, brought shocked disappointment to the 
Yemenite Jews, as has been related by visitors to that 
land such as Jacob Sapir. 

The above is a brief review of the history of the 
Jews in Yemen from its beginning to the present 
day. We may assume that many of the Hamirites 
who adopted the Jewish religion could not bear the 
hardships inflicted upon them and became Mohamme- 
dans. But the Jews of Yemen remained a vital tribe 
of the Jewish people, a branch that never withered 
and has survived to this day. This tribe never sur- 
rendered its independence or its hope of being 
redeemed. When indeed the hour of redemption 
did at last arrive, and the ingathering of the exiles 
became a reality, the Jewry of Yemen was among 
the first to leave its exile and go en masse to Israel. 
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The Yemenites have to this day kept their nation 
and religious unity intact. Throughout the bitte 
years of their exile they maintained an intern, 
autonomy and a sort of “freedom within slavery.” 





This is particularly evident in the education of 
the children, most of whom have studied the Bibl 
and the prayers, and the practice of the mitzyy: 
from their tenderest years. They have never attendej 
a school, only a traditional heder with the mo, 
(teacher) to teach them. Everything was taught 
by rote. When they did read, one book served th 
whole class, who sat around it in a circle so thy 
the pupils learned to read from every angle, eve 
sideways and upside down. In addition to the chap. 
ters of the Bible—which even the youngest studied 
every day, reading in the Yemenite dialect and ad. 
hering strictly to the accents and vowel points found 
in the original—they studied the interpretations of 
each passage by at least two commentators, and al 
this was committed to memory. 
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and customs stipulating in detail how one mus in the | 
act under every condition day and night; and and to 
even some poetry. They always had their owns, iden 
special dances too: two or three men dancing itfout of d 
the center while the rest sat in a circle clappinfcannot | 
their hands in the rhythm of the dance. The women example 
always sat in a separate group. 
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These are but a few of the details which charx- bet tes 
terize the Yemenite Jews. They number about onlts mait 
hundred thousand in Israel today, far more thapbeginnis 
their entire community in Yemen before the raf 
World War. The “magic carpet” operation whic} A sc 
swiftly put an end to the long exile in Yemenfstructor 
brought them home, to a new life. It is to be hopeifcussed 
that here they will continue to maintain that strengthfresentat: 
of character and those remarkable traits which helpe(flistening 
them to survive in spite of every torment. from M 
Ffirst can 
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I Am My Brother’s Keeper 


by Fan Raphael 
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my said Clemenceau, “is too important to 
be left to the generals.” So, too, community 
Teachers, welfare workers and political parties 
lave their parts to play but only as adjuncts to the 
community, as services called into being by and for 
the citizen. Civic responsibility involves far more 
than earning one’s bread, paying taxes, voting and 
erving in the army. It includes taking an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the State, ensuring the best 
government and the best services, learning to be 
vocal and active in the formation of public opinion— 
democracy’s essential check. There must be un- 
derstanding of social issues, of education and wel- 
; fare problems, towards influencing policy-making 
its laws and legislation; the responsible citizen takes action 
1€ Musfin the local community to define the common needs 
he; andfind to meet them. All these activities are based 
"it OWifon identification with national strivings and grow 
1CIN§ ‘Pout of daily living and education. Civic responsibility 
clappingf cannot be conferred by law; it must be cultivated by 
-womaferample and practice. It has been said that civic 
nesponsibility is learned in the school of life, its 
characfbest teachers mothers, fathers and other citizens. 
out onplts main practice is in the immediate community, 
re thapbeginning with the family and the next-door neigh- 
he Firsfbors, 
1 whicif A score of service personnel—agricultural in- 
Yemenfstructors, social workers and nurses—recently dis- 
¢ hopeifcussed problems of integration in Israel with rep- 
strengtifresentatives of immigrant villages. After quietly 
n helpeiflistening for some time to the experts, a young man 
from Morocco suddenly burst out with: “When we 
first came to our village six years ago, we were towns- 
}people from Morocco and we knew nothing about 
_ |psticulture. Nor were we successful when we tried 
ft follow the instructor’s orders. The cucumbers 
prere not cucumbers, and the onions, not onions, 
nd we could not do what the instructor told us. 
pWe despaired; what was the use of trying? Then two 
Families from Morocco joined us, and very soon our 
Fcucumbers were cucumbers, and our onions, onions, 
b and we saw the sense of being farmers and not 
ntary |PPutside hired workers. The instructor thought he had 
; Maught us.” He looked round with eager confidence, 
et je though he had found his tongue after years of 
jocial |PPeing inarticulate. 
|, This incident sheds light on human aspects of the 
pms immigration. Its significance is sociological and 
le | Psychological, for in fact immigrants in agricultural 
illages mastered their work within an unexpectedly 
Phort period. But the comment of the Moroccan 








organization cannot be left to professional organizers. 
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immigrant illustrates the tension and _ resistances 
engendered by paternal handling on the part of 
officials. 


© COUNTRY in history has ever evinced the same 
degree of civic responsibility as the Yishuv 
during the State-in-the-Making period that culmin- 
ated in the establishment of the State. Essential 
services, such as defense, immigration, social welfare, 
education, and land settlement were brought into 
being by the legally powerless Vaad Leumi and were 
accepted by the community voluntarily, without 
any sanctions whatsoever. The quintessence of this 
voluntary spirit was, of course, the kibbutz. The 
Jewish populace and its self-effected organs of gov- 
ernment were one. The services were the people; 
the people were the services. 

After May, 1948, these institutions passed under 
Government authority with many of the former 
voluntary workers answering new patriotic calls to 
enter employment in the standing army, the civil 
and other services. There was a natural tendency 
on the part of the population to leave matters to 
the Government as the apparatus of the Welfare State 
penetrated into town, village and immigrant settle- 
ment. Supplemented by workers of semi-govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies, such as the Jewish 
Agency, the Histadrut and the women’s organiza- 
tions, an army of officials began to minister to the 
integration needs of the immigrants coming to Israel 
from the four corners of the earth (nearly three- 
quarters of a million in the first four years of the 
State). 

Theoretically, the stage was set for the “Israeli- 
zation” of the immigrants. In addition to the ab- 
sorption apparatus, which provided housing, medical 
care, education, social welfare and work, the Law 
of the Return specifically conferred automatic citi- 
zenship on each immigrant. 

Yet it soon became apparent that these maximum 
integration services did not necessarily transform the 
immigrant into a responsible citizen, nor did settle- 
ments fully equipped with institutions make families 
housed together into communities. 

This was due, first to the emergency pressures 
of the mass immigration situation, itself governed by 
external crises; secondly, to the varied character of 
the immigration. Shortage of trained personnel, 
constant turnover in staff, uncoordinated action of 
local agencies, as well as sudden changes in higher 
level planning, led to jolting repercussions in the local 
scene, with due reaction from the people. Official 
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policy assumed that there were communities: over- 
whelmed workers attended primarily to individuals 
and their manifold problems, often not seeing them 
as families, rarely considering them in their groups, 
and never in the community situation. 

Further, as was inevitable in the mass immigration 
situation, there was no consultation with the people 
themselves on group problems; in fact, there was 
no channel through which the immigrant could 
express his views save by protest and in resistant 
behavior. The dependency relationship to paternal- 
istic officials led to mounting tensions and aggressive 
behavior by the people, to demonstrations and strikes, 
and even to attacks on workers. Authority, at a loss, 
responded with palliative solutions to each symptom 
but did not treat the illness. Nor did conferring 
almost immediate autonomy in local government 
offer a solution to the unknit communities, com- 
posed of people with varied approaches to civic 
responsibility. 


OR WHAT did civic responsibility mean to immi- 

grants? The interpretation varied with the coun- 
try of origin. Their seventy-two cultural back- 
grounds included, among others, Oriental patriarchal 
allegiances, imbibed authoritarian attitudes from 
totalitarian lands, Western democracy. The beliefs 
of two Israelis might be generations apart. The 
very concept of collective participation in decisions 
for the common good was foreign to some groups. 
But all this was blurred and overlaid in Israel at 
first by the common emotive act of returning to 
the motherland. 

Then came the shock of resistant behavior on the 
part of the immigrants, something unthinkable in 
many countries of their origin, and appearing to 
those longer resident in Israel as showing ingrati- 
tude and irresponsibility. It must be noted that 
defiance of authority for the first time in his life 
indicated the immigrant’s basic understanding of the 
rights of the individual in a democratic state, even 
if his duties and civic responsibilites were not as yet 
clear to him. “We are all Jews in this country,” a 
demonstrator once said, “‘and are free to do as we 
like.” 

The work of the political parties, the prime factor 
in early civic education, was in the nature of things 
partisan and segmented, as well as superficial, since 
immature citizens held mature and immediate rights. 
Formal education in the Ulpanim, army, schools, 
Government Information Service, taught civics but 
could not replace pragmatic experience. 

With the Oriental and North African immigration, 
cultural clashes highlighted the difficulties, the un- 
fortunate officials bearing an almost intolerable bur- 
den as the chief representatives of the population 
of older residents. It became abundantly clear that 
former methods of absorption of Zionist European 
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immigrants in pre-State days could not be applie 
to peoples of other cultures, backgrounds and atti 
tudes: to create Israeli citizens as well as Voters, ; 
new approach was required. 
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This cleavage in the population gave rise to th 
reproach of “the two Israels—the Israel of thogh 
long resident there and the Israel of the newcomer,” 
The old volunteer spirit of pre-State days was tray 
lating itself into arduous work, and military seryig 
in a State beset by austerity, border riots and fedayeen}. 
terrorism. Planning for development and security 
led to a geographical cleavage, for new settlemeny 
were placed in sparsely populated or empty arex 
Social distance was emphasized not only by thBpight roa 
natural group isolation tendency in the early stagshvomen 
of absorption (witness the tendency in Israel, even} suse-bot 
in the towns, for people from the same county}... petter 
of origin to live together in apartment-house project, It was 
to organize landsmanschaft societies), and the socid}}. 4 lifel 
withdrawal of the population of older residents. Thilhacs of | 
was further conditioned by the seeming lack of adap-fpverloade 
ability of the newcomers from backward countrishyorkers, 
to the Yishuv ideal of the “new Jew” and the feilgnce. La 
of consequent moral and cultural deterioration it} olunteer 
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While the voluntary organizations, especially thjgnd con! 
women’s, followed in the wake of the immigrantJpf other 
their field work was performed by a professiondjigould be 
staff, again willy-nilly representing officialdom tyoluntee: 
the people. Essentially, their services remained th) 


e . . — I 
same as had been rendered to previous immigration fA . 
(children’s and women’s welfare services) ani) e 
though expanded and adapted, did not meet the ner| _ a 
situations. mos 
iplication 
4. [by seven 
UT a search was in process for ways of bridginh ’ 
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the gap and finding new channels for voluntet ue of 
service. Spasmodic contact with the immigrants wal er 
achieved as emergency calls brought women volur|, . 
ve, ppanizatic 
teers into the field to teach child care and housew a « er 
ry. Immigrants were welcomed on arrival at thy ens | 
port and in their new homes. A man named Maimot)s —_- 
—one of the older residents—devised a ‘‘one-to-on’ ® 
language-teaching method which brought Jerusaleo 
volunteers into immigrant transit camps of the Coon - 
ridor. The “Service of Volunteers”’ initiated culturly ee 
talks, entertainment and language classes, until i) lentes 
lost its non-political character. Spontaneous respon ofessic 
to emergencies resulted in special volunteer efforts 7 
The 1950 Winter Shelter Scheme took immMigraty een t] 
children out of tent homes to city apartments 4) 
nature strafed the country with storms and sj 
snows. Floods in 1951 brought truck-loads of cit dlicy 
zens laden with blankets and clothes to transit Catt ublic : 
to dig trenches and retrieve possessions from Mwrith th 
wood and canvas homes. Bool for 


Ben-Gurion’s call for volunteers to befriend n/,, yo} 
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* applic migrant settlements struck a response in kibbutz- 

and ati, moshavim, women’s organizations and even Gov- 
oe 

Voters, F xment departments. Groups visited border settle- 


ents, mainly in teaching activities to individuals or 
milies—language teaching and home economics— 
nd festival celebrations. 

All these efforts at training immigrants for civic 
sponsibility varied in success and duration. Inherent 
the situation were the difficulties of communica- 
ions in a scarcity country. Nevertheless, kibbutzim 
ear the Gaza border befriending the immigrant 
own of Sderot, kibbutzim such as Nahal Oz, Nir 
Am, and Erez, continued their visits over dangerous 
by th hight roads at the height of the fedayeen activity. 
Y stagsBwomen volunteers, too, persisted, although more 
el, eveafh.ouse-bound in Israel than their counterparts in old- 
Countryfer, better-equipped countries. 

Drojects Jt was clear that contact with volunteers could 
le soci}. a lifeline to immigrants and that the friendship 
ts. Thif}asis of the contact gave the volunteer, free from 
‘adapt-Poverloaded schedules, an advantage over professional 
uNtrissworkers, Yet wrong attitudes could induce resist- 
he feu lance. Lack of contact with official services made the 
tion ithyolunteer yet another agent in a field of uncoordi- 
pated services, and a potential source of irritation 
lly thignd confusion to them. Inadequate understanding 
igtantsief other cultures and of the immigrant situation 
essiondigould be a stumbling block to the most dedicated 
om wpyolunteer as it was to the professional. 


ed the. 


rations PLN IMPORTANT step towards the solution of these 
ani), Problems was taken with the first training semi- 
re nev Pt for volunteers, set up by the new Community 
Work Division of the Welfare Ministry on the ap- 
lication of WIZO. This modest seminar, attended 
idgingh y seven groups in “village adoption” work for two 
unteel US had important ‘epercussions. It showed the 
dll yalue of volunteer training for work, as the project 
assumed its rightful character as a community or- 
ote Benzation tool, enabling the immigrants to adjust 
to local life and to begin to behave as responsible 


(titizens in their villages. This and subsequent train- 


at 
mot, : . 
one 8 for service projects, clarified the function of the 
il volunteer not only as friend and guide in the ways 
of the country, but as a conveyer belt of interpreta- 
euro” between services and immigrant, immigrant and 
‘tl i. community at large, the old life and the new. 
ee ignificantly, it opened the door to cooperation with 
Fe [Professional workers, since training and discipline for 
, _ Volunteers forged the link that had been missing be- 
.apween the services and the public. Through personal 
ontact with the immigrant and his problems, the 


olunteer could act as a sounding board for official 
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cite. ; : 
oe olicy and an informed source for the creation of 
‘ins ublic opinion on social issues. Informal contact 


| @ ° . M 

ith the immigrant could thus become an important 
tool for assisting in their integration. The citizen 
as volunteer in action for the public good) and 
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services could function as one: their conbined efforts 
showed the way to closing the ‘““Two-Israels” gap. 
This concept of volunteer work is basic for good 
citizeuship in the democratic state: it is civic respon- 
sibility translating itself into action. 


It becomes apparent, then, that what is called for 
is community organization for education in basic 
citizenship. Through community organization the 
citizen seeks the answer to his problems in consulta- 
tion with his fellows as the most potent force for his 
own advancement. Cultivation of local leadership 
as well as the use of the official services for aid in 
solving problems would put into correct balance the 
former overemphasis on bureaucracy. 


A new spirit is beginning to invade the field of 
absorption work with the first implementation of 
this thinking, and the realization of the need for re- 
education, not only for volunteers, but for profes- 
sionals, officials and the immigrants themselves. 


The revised social planning expressed in the Hevel 
Lachish development, using consultant sociological 
and anthropological services, proved the necessity for 
involving local leadership in the effective execution 
of these new concepts. The innovation of placing 
small, culturally homogeneous groups in villages clus- 
tered around a district town was not in itself suffi- 
cient: the people themselves needed direct involve- 
ment and experience in dealing with their own prob- 
lems, in cultivating local leadership, and in learning 
to exploit local resources and services. 


HE NEED for community organization is now be- 

ginning to be appreciated by the authorities. In 
the Ministries of Health, Interior, Agriculture and 
Welfare, in the Settlement Department of the Jewish 
Agency, in the Hadassah Medical Organization, Ku- 
pat Holim and Malben, and in the Amidar Housing 
Cooperation, workers are receiving instruction in this 
community approach. Team work among all services, 
the lack of which formerly dislocated the work, is 
part of the program. 

After laborious spadework over the past four years, 
the first seeds are beginning to sprout as small proj- 
ects in community development start to appear: a 
somewhat strange situation in a country famous for 
the perfect expression of community organization— 
the kibbutz. A campaign for the elimination of flea- 
carrying rats in the village of Noam in Hevel La- 
chish has been successful; the village of Azata in the 
Ramle area has begun a study of its youth problem; 
Bet Nehemia in the Lydda district is laying out a 
park as a recreation center; workers in Lachish meet 
in a “workshop” for studying community organiza- 
tion; another “workshop,” including village repre- 
sentatives, starts in the Gezer area of Ramle. Sig- 
nificant work, using community workers, begins in 
the Arab villages of Tira, Temra, and Taiba. 
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In immigrant towns, too, there are indications of 
new thinking. A neighborhood center in Beth Shean 
is operated by a local committee, offering activities 
for all age groups; a community council in Kastel 
runs a “cleaner shops” campaign; a people’s library 
in Kiryat Hayovel’s Community Health Center de- 
velops a music-appreciation circle; Lydda’s Commu- 
nity Council, with outside support from the Rotary 
movement, opens a Community Center and Chil- 
dren’s Playground. Immigrant towns with larger 
concentrations of mixed groups, such as Kiryat 
Shmoneh, are more resistant to change, although 
Acre and Kiryat Gat have projects for the aged and 
youth. 

Among the larger cities Haifa has taken the lead 
in community organization through the creation of 
a Council of Social Agencies. The other cities, with 
a multiplicity of voluntary organizations and little 
coordination or rational planning to meet needs, lag 
behind. Municipal social services, however, are com- 
ing alive to the value of trained citizen help partici- 
pating actively. Further training sessions are in prog- 
ress for volunteer service projects: Ilanshil (the soci- 
ety for combating poliomyelitis) in the rehabilitation 
of victims; WIZO in a family adoption plan of new 
immigrants by older residents; volunteers in Haifa 
for general orientation and for specific work in hos- 
pitals and in a Citizen’s Advice Bureau. Thus far 
only a handful of people have been involved; much 
remains to be learned both in the training itself and 
in working with professionals. Manifold needs re- 
main to be met in more work with handicapped 
people and the aged, in medical and welfare institu- 
tions, in community centers. 


N THE TOTAL scene the picture of volunteer work 
in Israel is still that of many uncoordinated agen- 
cies meeting needs in piecemeal fashion with little 
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over-all planning. A “roof organization” of Wome} 
organizations exists and appears to provide the fou 
dation for a common forum, but until now it k 
concentrated on international activity. A Natio 
Committee for Social Service, including both Gor 
ernment and voluntary organizations, is only in t 
early stages of its work. The paramount need es 
for coordinated planning at all levels for exphoity 
all resources in the country that can assist commun; 
organization. The Sociology Department of the), 
versity could help practically as well as with researd 
In this way, immigrant absorption would be zi 
in a systematized manner, with the full cooperatj 
of the communities themselves through local cy 
munity councils. 
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In rural planning, neighboring settlements of ol es hind 
residents, kibbutzim and moshavim, should be i ita 
cluded in aiding new agricultural villages throy i, 
the district councils. Through central volunty eceptanc 
bureaus attached to community councils, volunty » make 
could be used for work with professionals in soc. tend 
medical and educational problems. Then, too, tice the 
potential of the voluntary organization as a pi [sraeli 


plant for developing new fields of service, for act eritage 
as a pressure group for social reform or for influcdjesilience 
ing policy-makiug and legislative councils could Mayironm 
fully exploited. Hear of c 
If Israel’s immigrants are to attain full civic Meristics ; 
sponsibility, the country must adopt the creed Mment. 





Gadna: Education for Defense 


by Lazare Price 


= GEOGRAPHICAL and political situation of Israel 
must be taken into account in any assessment 
of the behavior of the sabra—the Israel-born Jew. 
Any psychological study of this nature must bear 
in mind the country’s borders, which enclose an 
area of 20,700 sq. kms.* Israel is a democratic, Occi- 
dental-type country, situated in the heart of feudal 


* Israel’s borders consist of 951 kms. of frontier on land, 
188 kms. on the Mediterranean Sea; 56 kms. are along the 
coast of the Dead Sea and 10.5 kms. on that of the Red Sea; 
the total length of the frontiers is 1,205.5 kms. 





the great Jimmy Yen, the architect of commu As to 
organization in the Philippines: of Israel 
“Go to the people: tall a you 

Love them; igration, 
Learn from them; “adventur 
Serve them; rof middl 
Plan with them; Pand secur 

Start with what they know; ‘are still 
Build on what they have.” “the popt 

luxury. 
Finally 
Fistence o 
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which al 
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Moslem countries which are hostile to Israel’s progfiwhen w. 
and aggressive towards the young State. The s 

even if he is not always conscious of it, feels @itgre ay 
the situation in which he lives requires that RP” Gor, 
able to meet any aggression. Suniform 


It is hardly astonishing, under these conditig@pre-mili 
that the average sabra is tough, disciplined, ithe agg: 
and enterprising in peace time, a tenacious siMmto ane: 
in defense and a dangerous fighter in an offes 
He has neither the time nor the opportunity "s+ 4 , 


sorry for himself or for others. He is suspiciOUMof years, 
yon the Jo 
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£ Wome fi lala ' 

eal sity and prefers to emphasize his pride, his brusque- 

bes we ss and his daring—to the extent sometimes of 
It 











l + 
« Becklessness.* 
MF parents have gradually become accustomed to 


fhe exploits of their children, who at an early age 
i W articipate in hikes and work-camps with instructors 
= nd guides of little more than their own age. They 
“Ite e| that these children are freed from the fetters 
‘an fa painful and constraining history and of com- 
WB lexes, the effects of which the parents themselves 
Pe a now only too well. Besides, the character of young 
_* Sit cople raised in Israel is normally conditioned by 
Operate. threefold influence of education, home environ- 
al cong ent, and geo-political factors. 
The “new” education initiated by us tends from 
S of ald he kindergarten, school, and youth movement, up 
id be i » military service, to develop an uninhibited per- 
+ throw pnality. Group self-determination is fostered, the 
Volunt eceptance of responsibility, self-control, the ability 
yOlunte#ty make a quick and cool decision. In other words, 
IN SocifBhe tendency is to forge a character that is able to 
t00, tice the “struggle of life” successfully. 
S a pi Israeli youth has also been distrustful of the 
for act heritage of the long past that produced excessive 
influedifesilience, exaggerated caution in relation to the 
could environment, and a tact always qualified by the 
fear of committing a “faux pas.” All these charac- 
Civic Mteristics are the result of life in a diaspora environ- 
creed ment. 
mmunje As to the atmosphere of the country, the State 
of Israel at the end of its first decade remains above 
‘alla young and growing country of constant immi- 
‘gration, where daily life is still something of an 
‘adventure if we compare it with that in a number 
fof middle-class, Western countries. Earning a living 
“and securing a permanent job, finding proper housing, 
are still the center of interest for the majority of 
‘the population, more than recreation, comforts, and 
Juxury. 

Finally, the atmosphere is conditioned by the ex- 
mistence of the Arab countries that not only fail to 
Thonor the Armistice Agreements which they signed 
‘after their defeat in the War of Independence but 

which also devote a considerable part of their energy 
to plotting Israel’s destruction, thus constituting a 
‘constant menace. 
| These main factors must be present in our minds 


ee when we study the psychology of Israeli youth. 
e si 


a 


me 


— 


eels Me ait remember the painful example of Nazi 
* My Germany and Fascist Italy with its youth in 

"uniforms, with their swastikas and fasces, who joined 
nditigpre-military organizations at too early an age. There 
ed, ithe aggressive and combative instincts were carried 
s sommto an extreme; discipline suppressed free reasoning 
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** A number of young Israelis died each year for a number 
of years, killed by Arabs on the jagged rocks of Petra (hard 
pon the Jordan border). 
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and personal feelings; there was the cult of deifi- 
cation of an idealized leader; the powerful machinery 
and the collective demonstrations that were greatly 
exaggerated in importance; national pride, deliberate- 
ly confused with chauvinist and destructive national- 
ism. All these, within a short time, proved capable 
of reducing these two peoples into primitive hordes, 
disastrous to the whole of civilization. 

Israel, where so many of the surviving victims 
of this barbarism have found a refuge, cannot re- 
main insensitive to the threat that may endanger 
the souls of a youth prematurely affected by para- 
militarism. Do we not in our country, constantly 
menaced by the hostility of our Arab neighbors, 
risk educating a youth too closely attached to mili- 
tary values? Have not Gadna—a para-military train- 
ing organization—and the Army that mobilizes boys 
and girls at the age of 18 too much influence on 
the formation of the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of our youth? Do we not, by a discipline in- 
culcated at too early an age and under conditions 
that develop a militaristic mentality, risk fostering 
the leader-cult to a point which may ultimately 
endanger democracy? This is all the more so be- 
cause young Israelis, like the majority of 20th- 
century youth, enjoy the use of force and tend to 
become intoxicated by sporting and military feats. 

We realize that we risk robbing our youth of 
the tendency to think before taking action and of 
discussion and parliamentary debate, so that they 
can reach rapid decisions which may well be based 
on a one-sided view; that this spirit may supplant 
in the consciousness of young Israelis and in their 
scale of values systematic study of problems, long 
searching discussion and formal investigation by 
our elected representatives. 

These are some of the problems caused by our 
intensive military training. It is clear that all those 
who are devoted to democratic human values are 
concerned about the moral training received by 
young Israelis under existing conditions, although 
this concern is directed to the possibility of a com- 
pletely different situation in the future. 


Gana Is a pre-military organization that aims at 

“preparing the youth to participate of its own 
will in the upbuilding of the State and, in case of 
necessity, in its defense.” It includes all Israeli youth 
between 14 and 18 years of age and constituted an 
integral part of the Israel army until 1953. In that 
year the cadres of high school students, including 
vocational and agricultural schools, were removed 
from Army authority and their supervision en- 
trusted to the Ministry of Education. The young 
people who are outside school frameworks, those of 
the border settlements, of the transit camps, the 
slums of the large cities and of the various children’s 
institutions, agricultural centers, cooperative and 
communal settlements, however, are still the edu- 
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cational responsibility of the Army. It has succeeded 
in doing an educational task of the highest im- 
portance in this sphere. 

The Gadna program consists of two hours weekly, 
one full day a month and two to three weeks each 
year, without taking into account the cross-country 
marches (as a rule lasting two days each and covering 
a distance of 60 kms.) nor the various parades on 
public and national holidays. The program seeks 
to inculcate: (1) love of the homeland; (2) disci- 
pline; (3) fairness and moral integrity; (4) punctu- 
ality; (5) love of nature; (6) the ability to keep 
military secrets; (7) team-spirit and tolerance; 
(8) love of physical work well performed; (9) fa- 
miliarity with the country and scouting; (10) sim- 
plicity; (11) self- control; (12) desire for constant 
self-improvement. 


The groups are organized democratically, forming 
parts of a general and independent body that freely 
elects committees, a secretariat and a chairman. Gad- 
na may thus be considered a kind of scout move- 
ment under the auspices of the Army, specializing 
in pre-military activities, in training for discipline, 
physical endurance, learning defensive sports such as 
ju-jitsu and especially the handling of weapons— 
rifles, hand grenades and mortars. Each group is 
attached to its correspgnding army unit: marines, 
air force, engineers, communications, artillery, medi- 
cal corps, intelligence, mobile and armored units. 


Four years of regular training (3 for schools ex- 
empted during the graduation year) prepare Israeli 
youth for the compulsory military service of 2% 
years for men and 2 years for women. In this way 
Israel’s dynamic and qualitatively superior army, 
which considers its ultimate task the defense of the 
country, exercises a formative influence on the youth 
from the age of 14. At the age of 18, the Israeli 
is conscripted to the Army and remains to the age 
of 48 in either the active or reserve forces. 


In other words, the Israeli, in one way or an- 
other, remains under the partial or total supervision 
of the Army from the age of 14 to 48. Since the 
regular Army is restricted to an absolute minimum, 
the real military power of the State is vested in a 
people’s army. This should counteract any trend 
towards over-militarization, especially if education 
operates in a similar direction. 


HE DYNAMIC education provided by Gadna es- 

pecially suits the young newcomers to Israel. Even 
before they know Hebrew they already learn—at 
sport and in handling weapons—that it is their duty 
to become a link in the chain of defense protecting 
the country. They gradually acquire a sense of 
security previously lacking. 

The geography of the region of their homes is 
taught them through hikes and marches in which 
no rock or pass is left untracked. In order to de- 
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velop the morale of the soldier-to-be, Gadna teagy 
him his past and present history so as to impr 
upon him that the soil he will have to defend js, 
native land. Gadna units in the towns, suburb, ani 
villages do not neglect the most distant Outpox 
and thus link the youth of the whole coy 

through common activities. 

The school, Gadna and the Army are [sry 
melting pot where the diverse communities , 
welded into one nation. There is no doubt that hod 
in Gadna and in the Army racial differentiations ate 
less marked than anywhere else in the country, 
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[F THE Israeli youth had not been taught to hand) 

weapons in the defense of the country during th 
period of the Mandate, the State of Israel woul 
most certainly not have come into existence, eyg 
with the United Nations’ vote and the detailed in, 
vestigations of inquiry commissions. The War , 
Independence was won and the armies of seven jp discipline 
vading countries repulsed from Israeli territory on) ollective 
thanks to the Hagana forces, graduates of Hagan and full 
Youth, the forerunner of Gadna. Gadna groups ali | 










fought to preserve the young newly-established ang Gadna 
besieged State. the one - 
Now, as in the past, every border village would {y cation, 4 


threatened by infiltration or invasion if the inhabjj its own 
tants were not capable of meeting the danger evel on the 
while awaiting reinforcement by the armed foros) organiza 
The geographical and specific situation of Israel af 1, oo, 
the bizarre contours of our frontiers account for th} grenade 
fact that the majority of the settlements are only!) | 10. 
few meters or at best a few kilometers more or kes} den, 1 
from the border. The population has paid heavily fx’ 


“Sa aaah ‘ . yy the exis 
this situation during the incessant murderous infil! 


_- 
tration by fedayeen (trained Egyptian infiltraton)} An 
prior to the Sinai Campaign. aie al 

The security of the country requires a permanetl to thro 
state of emergency and preparedness in view of th) Defens 
numerical disproportion between our population anil the def 
that of our Arab neighbors. This makes it indisper| offensi 
sable for our boys and girls between the ages of I!) 
and 18 to be capable at any moment of defendin 
themselves individually and in formation. Besides 


We 


every Israeli knows that the first war we lose will’ * 
our last. It is, therefore, a matter of life and deat! + = 
for our Army to be superior in organization ani] ‘ _ 
quality. Only in this way can we make up for ou! “a 
smaller numbers and fewer arms. How then does ott sa 
go about educating a soldier of that quality? Its — 
evident that the whole personality must be 9 a 
molded that the Army may, when the time com) a 
complement it by appropriate training. B The. 

Will-power, tenacity, a spirit of self-sacrifice a0) apsin 
of team-work, devotion, discipline, the love of doist| ptice 
a job well—all those qualities that constitute th} There 


main essentials for the morale of the fighter are in of th 


culcated by Gadna. ‘ tadru: 
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12 teach r is worthy of note that it was at the initiative of 
© Impra” the Army that Gadna in secondary, vocational and 
Nd is iy ricultural schools is now supervised by the Minis- 
Urbs ay try of Education. As a matter of fact, the adoles- 
OUt ONE conts—and it with them that we are dealing here— 
CountE i) not easily adjust themselves to a rigid military 
amosphere. It is the age of sharp criticism, of 
moodiness and of exaggerated individualism—ten- 
dencies that seem incompatible with the strict dis- 
cipline imposed from above with no explanation of 
orders. Neither the soldier nor the officer as an ideal 
is a particularly attractive or fascinating figure for 
the adolescent. The educator outside the army, 
rither than the soldier, can much more naturally 
become the main influence in an organization of 
young people and make them accept a self-im- 
posed discipline. One of our problems is how to im- 
plant a spirit of pioneering and devotion in our 
young people, a spirit not enforced by means of 
™ discipline or orders, but based on tacit consent, on 
TY nif collective and voluntary agreement, freely accepted 
He and fully understood. 
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ups aly 
we ang. Gadna fully realizes this and, as a result, has on 
the one hand agreed to entrust the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, an educational and non-military body, with 
inhabits own task in the post-elementary schools and has, 
er evel on the other hand, given its own activities and 


foroa} organization distinct democratic forms. 
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Indeed, the handling of rifles and throwing of 
‘grenades must not become a matter of philosophy, 
neither should defensive sports be an end in them- 
‘ty fy selves, but must be presented as a vital necessity in 
im 7 the existing situation. In this respect, ju-jitsw may 
dew | serve as a typical example. On the surface, it seems 
7 nothing but a defensive sport, but actually ‘it is the 

/ most efficient means for an apparently weak person 
nanél *to throw off a brutal attacker. Just as in the Israel 
of th Defense Army itself, Gadna particularly emphasizes 


n anti the defensive element in its training rather than the 
ispen) offensive. 
of 14} 
nding 
esi WHENEVER a military parade or parachute jumpers, 
vill. + 4 Women’s corps or an advancing tank unit are 
deat, Sen on the screen in any Israeli cinema, this causes 
. ani 2 burst of spontaneous applause. The Israel Defense 
. out Forces, composed both of conscripted units and the 
ss ont TeSerVes, command the respect of the nation. The 
Ir, ‘staeli, who at all times likes to display a critical 
eg) Attitude and is not particularly distinguished by his 
ome ‘spect for institutions, demonstrates affection, grati- 
tude and an almost religious admiration for the Army. 
: The Israelis respect the Army that has protected them 
Loin against Arab aggression, but they will not at any 
the Price agree to its intervention in civilian affairs. 
| fe There is a tradition in Israel that is older than that 
| of the Army. The trade union tradition of the His- 
: tadrut, within which left-wing parties and their 
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members are organized—and that embodies half the 
population—would immediately protest against any 
tendency in that direction. The kindergarten, the 
school, the youth movement, and political parties are 
the formative influences to which the youth is ex- 
posed before they enlist. All these institutions where 
young people receive spiritual guidance are based on 
a democratic structure which effectively balances 
any militaristic tendencies. 


HE DEMOCRATIC state of mind of the nation mani- 

fests itself clearly even in the ranks of the Army. 
The outsider will find it difficult to distinguish a 
rank-and-file soldier from a general by his uniform. 
Most of the officers and the soldiers who are members 
of the reserves, know one another and see one 
another as free and equal citizens in civilian life, and 
when they find themselves again in the same units 
for a certain period of time, their relationship is 
distinguished by its human and cordial nature. 


The Israel Defense Forces are wary of hierarchy 
and are characterized by simplicity of tone and be- 
havior. The Army considers itself not only a bar- 
racks but a school and a cultural and arts center 
where vocational and linguistic training, lectures, 
films, theatrical performances and choirs have 
become permanent features. The Israel Army is the 
nation of citizens in uniform, or in other words, a 
true people’s army. 


HE YOUNG Israeli is thus subjected to training in 

sports and to pre-military training at the early 
age of 14. Before he is fully grown he is already 
enlisted for military service and when he returns to 
civilian life he must regularly join his military unit 
and serve his annual reserve duty. He must obtain 
a permit from the Army if he wishes to go abroad. 
In a peaceful Middle East, the young Israeli could 
doubtless forego his Gadna training but his realism 
accepts military preparation as one of the conditions 
for existence. 


It is true that educators must jealously protect the 
freedom of personality of the young Israeli but they 
can never with justification forget that the country 
lives in constant and even acute danger. Ancient 
Jewish tradition, the teachings of the Bible and of 
our own historic past certainly do not point the way 
to militarism. Zionist experience and the socio-cul- 
tural atmosphere of the State of Israel are equally 
incompatible with it. But we cannot without grave 
peril disregard the necessities imposed on us by our 
geo-political situation. If ju-jitsu and grenade throw- 
ing seem incompatible with the teaching of human- 
ism and respect for the dignity of man, they are at 
times the most effective means of safeguarding these 
values. 





Argument in the Front Line 


(from Days of Ziklag) 


by S. 


a was rapt in recollection: “It was Hell 

over there on Hill Two-Eighteen. Purgatory!” 
But better stop now and remember no more, for 
a number of very good reasons. So Benny started 
off again: “You don’t know what devastation is 
till you come to Be’erot Yitzhak one day.” “Be’erot 
Yitzhak?” objected Chibi. “More than Negba?” 
“What d’you mean, Negba and Be’erot Yitzhak!” 
said Rahamim. “In Be’erot Yitzhak they were right 
inside, and in Negba they were shooting from a 
distance!” “What are you talking about?” cried 
Chibi. “Were you there? Did you see it? They got 
right up to the fence! Up to the first houses! They 
were sitting all around, like crows on a corpse. 
Everything destroyed, everything! Splinters and 
bombtails more than you’ve ever seen in your life!” 
“Wait a minute with Negba,” Rahamim flared up. 
“You know where Gaza is, and where Be’erot Yitz- 
hak is—so you can imagine what they did with 
their guns on the Muntar. Hundred-pounders, 
twenty-five pounders, mortars, planes, every single 
thing they had—and in the end they managed to 
break through into the yard, house-to-house fight- 
ing, and in the middle of it all suddenly the water- 
tower blew up—and the water, hundreds of cubic 
meters began to flood the yard all at once, like 
mad, in the communicating trenches, the bunkers; 
arms, ammunition—everything was carried away in 
a wild flood, and that was in the middle of the 
fighting, at the critical moment, and . . .” “How 
did they really get out of it?” asked Shaul, en- 
grossed in the story. “They got out. Fact. There 
was a fellow there. Some fellow called Hayim’I, 
with cold nerves. And when the machine-gun was 
soaked through and finished, Hayim’l took it, and 
began stripping it, by touch—thought a bit and 
stripped a bit, stripped a bit and thought a bit, in 
the middle of the hullabaloo till he finished stripping 
and drying and assembling, assembled a bit and 
thought a bit, thought a bit and assembled a bit, 
till he finished, and tested the gun, and set it up in 
one of the damaged houses. And then he began pep- 
pering them, so they say . . .” “Terrific!” said 
Shaul with all his heart. “Of course,” said Rahamim, 
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“and don’t tell me about Negba! 
“"T wasn’t in Negba during the fighting,” con- 
fessed Chibi, “but I was there when this truce 
began two months ago, right after the Ten Days. 
What can I tell you! .. .” “And what about Nirim,” 


said Benny. “They shaved it off the face of the 
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earth.” “And Yad Mordehai,” put in someone, ‘ 
made your heart sick to see it from a distance froy 
the Gvar’am hill—the pool was still there, and yp 
could see the houses too.” “But what’s all that com. 
pared with Be’erot Yitzhak!” said Rahamim fey. 
lutely, to prevent anyone stealing a march on hip, ae 
“Wait a minute,” said Chibi. “We came to Neghi iia 
: 'F was not 
and the road was ploughed up with shell crates}. baie: 6 
The trees in the plantation—where you come iny si cd 
the farm—smashed and fallen and dry. They hay ri | 
ae ; who coul 

fields of carobs—I think it was carobs—hit, near) 

“Boold. Ar 
every one, and dry. Not a yard without a hit nd the 
And the water-tower! They showed us where on; ot a 
of their lookouts had been standing. A lad why ne os 

t 





caught a bullet fell and lay folded across the en. Lal 
trance, half of him hanging outside. The felloy — 
that was sent to take his place had to jump over hin uDyamn 
or get him out of the way. And to sit there up o ro 
top, it was like being a bit of colored paper hangin, shin, ar 
on the top of the world so that they could alls} cor a 
a fine target and hit right on the spot. Then ow many-he 
of the people of the place came to show us round ly becon 
They had a little exhibition there of all kinds ¢ open. 
metal that had got them: exploded, misfires anf ound | 
live. Twenty-millimeters, twenty-five-pounden sa ’d 
plane-bombs and what not. They had tails of morta)». ine ¢ 
bombs there like onions in a heap, at every ste) oq al] 
O.K. We went out with him: here—the fellow point) back pl 
ed to a heap of scorched scrap-iron—here we hil. owh, 
a forge; and here—he showed us—was the sheep} veer 
fold, the district sheepfold, famous, terrific sheep, ani_,, say 1 
this is what’s left: a few sticks of the fence; and thi «pg giv 
—he showed us—this is the cowshed. Eighty cow jp the , 
hit, killed, went bad and stank! The chicken-rum- yoy ¢,, 
that’s the ashes here. A refrigeration store—flat jected I 
the ground, half smashed and half burnt, not om jiroe |, 
brick standing on the other. Swarms of plan yords , 
pounced on them without a stop, and no one to sti) Only ¥ 
them. Once, right at the beginning, they went 0) yi! po 
with a machine-gun to shoot up at the plane. Bu) pines , 
he forestalled them and got them all, every on) up in fl 
(At that time they had dug straight trenches, with! al a 
out zig-zags, because they didn’t want to spoil tht! goo y 
fine avenue of pomegranates. ‘They had a feelin ¢) he a, 
for them,’ they said; they used to sit there in th} who wi 
shade by day, and there the couples used to whisp'l how it 
at night; it would be a pity to destroy them. S| open 4} 
they made a straight trench through the trees—o ‘paradis 
those days they still had a tender spot for the soi “Instead 
the grass, the flowers, tidiness on the farm. A™ here 
when the bomb fell, the splinters flew right alow bof, eal 
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the straight trench and killed them all.) And we 
aw the bananas—ruined—and the twisted sprinklers 
in the vegetable garden, where the tanks had passed 
when they were attacking the houses opposite. And 
what was left of them? Everything torn and thrown 
bout, and all the things people hide away in drawers 
gattered and flying about in the wind. Devastation, 
[ tell you, what a calamity, ghastly!” Chibi fell 
lent. And it seemed as if someone else was waiting 
here and listening intently in the darkness. Someone 
who did not belong—no one knew who he was 
and what he was—or perhaps it was no more than 
, feeling? And it was clear, too, that the account 
yas not yet closed, and that we, all of us, were 
sitting right in the middle of that very account— 
tht unfinished far from wound-up account—and 
vho could tell what the end would be? It grew rather 
cold. And also, to tell the truth, rather frightening. 
And the only good thing that you could bring 
ere Ong ° 
id woh” mind was that you were not alone but had com- 


re ye, rides with you—bless the comrades who dwell 


felloy 
ver bink a AMN, it’s beginning to get cold,” said Shaul. 
= And all at once the meaning of it all was 
re plain, and it became very clear how close was the 
all st setror and how helpless you were before it. The 
€n Ot many-headed onslaught against your life had sudden- 
round jy become very palpable, and your eyes were wide 
nds af open. Once they finished silently weaving the net 
°$ an around your life, you’d be caught in one moment, 
andi and it’d be all over. Chibi said: ‘Sometimes it seems 
rortatl to me that we’re the only ones in the whole war, 
’ SPY and all over the rest of the country they’re sitting 
Po" back pleased that it’s far away from their homes, 
¢ lil omewhere in the Negev.” “Chuck it!” Someone 
sheep threw out two syllables—it wasn’t worth troubling 
P» al to say more. And yet Shaul said, after his fashion: 
d th ‘T'd give a lot to know how all this will end, what’ll 
COR be the end of it all.” “You'll give, you'll give yet. 
— You can set your mind at rest about that,” inter- 
a jected Benny. But Shaul nourished in his heart a 
,__ bitter laughter that was liable to take hold of any 
im words of faith and hope: “Nothing will change. 
’ St Only we won’t be here any more.” The country 


For will be destroyed, and we'll be destroyed, and our 
™/ names will be wiped out, and everything will go 
“al up in flames—and there’s no way out. Black night. 
“ Such a tiny particle we are in the heart of this hostile, 
j A silent void. Fools’ paradise. How is it possible not 

‘| to be anxious, not to cry aloud: We’re the only ones 
| Who will die, and nothing will change. But if that’s 
a how it is, it’s our duty to stand up and warn, to 
poren the eyes of the simpletons, the fools in their 
sol Paradise, to tell them everything, right to the end. 
¢ Instead of being scattered like this, a handful of lads 
where, and another handful of lads over there, far 


lon /off, and still further off—and more there, and more 
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yonder, yet another small handful—instead of that 
wouldn’t it be better to concentrate, to make in 
one high place a narrow circle of security, fortified, 
armored, dug in below the ground, using everything 
we have to make it as safe as we can, and there we 
would hold out, so that we shouldn’t die like this, 
one by one, so far off, scattered and weak? To tell 
the honest truth, what have we got against them 
here? A few rifles and cans of orange-juice? What 
can we do to them—why the devil should our young 
lives be a wall of defense against a wild irresistible 
flood? Why are they deceiving us? Aren’t we lost? 
Shaul swallows his saliva. His heart throbs. A dozen 
lost fools on a barren, stinking hillside. Chatterers. 
Self-confident. Fools. Fools. Lost. 


EHAMIM was simply burning with resentment 

when he thought they had succeeded in setting 
aside Be’erot Yitzhak and that everyone believed 
that Negba had, forsooth, been more severely dam- 
aged. Both the honor of the truth and his own honor 
had been slighted And Rahamim waited for a pause 
in the conversation, so as to raise on high once again 
the banner of truth. But there was no pause now 
and no sign of one. Things had been stirred up 
in their hearts, and they had to be said. There was 
no unfilled gap for more than the interchange of 
brief emotional cries, thrust like wedges into every 
crack. And who spoke more than anyone else?— 
who let no one open his mouth and put in a word?— 
why, of course, Chibi. And Chibi went or to say 
that from a distance we seemed to be woiderful. 
They talk about us as if we were having a high old 
time. Every lad with a stocking cap on his head, 
every girl with a white kefiya [Arab headdress] 
and couples with stens singing as they go: In-the- 
wastes-of-the-Negev-a-brave-defender-fell, and be- 
tween one kumsitz [campfire picnic] and the next 
we go out and do heroic deeds against the dirty 
Arabs and come back and play the accordian and 
sing: The wind blows cool, blows cool. Just put one 
more twig on the fire—until midnight. And when 
midnight comes, every couple goes aside into a 
Negev Desert of its own. “Damn it all, it’s fine 
for them to be over there and to think of us here. 
It’s fine for them that we’re here.” “Do you have 
it so bad here?” Benny succeeded in interjecting one 
sentence. “Bad? Who’s talking about bad or good? 
We're talking about what’s right and what isn’t 
right! There’re regiments, whole brigades, that have 
never left the coast and the low country, sprawling 
at home and pretending to be heroes of the home- 
land.” “They won’t send those fellows here—here 
they need men!” raged Chibi. “We’re wonderful for 
the Negev, absolutely born for it! But what is this 
Negev after all? Empty spaces. Burning sun, water- 
less desert! From the economic point of view, noth- 
ing; from the social point of view, not a human soul; 
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one big hot piece of boredom! Who’s going to come 
and live here? You? Who’re you kidding? Not me, 
anyway.” “Well, well,” said Barzillai, “take it easy.” 
“What d’you mean, take it easy?” said Chibi in an 
aggressive whisper. “It’s the truth.” There was a 
moment of silence, fermenting with important things 
to be said, throbbing with feelings that had to be 
expressed—an impelling need to strike with one 
decisive, crushing, final word, which would leave 
no doubt behind. And it was on this moment that 
Rahamim wanted to pounce, to make everything 
clear and argue for his truth which everyone wanted 
to deny, if he had not been forestalled by Shaul, 
who bestirred himself from his gloomy silence and 
groaned, “Ach, damn it all, what will become of us?” 


“FEY! You there!” Rafi came over from two 

trenches to the left. “What are you sitting 
here for, like old grannies; what’s all this sighing 
like mouldy old owls, what’s up? What’s happened? 
‘Negev,’ shmegev. What’s going to become of us? 
What’s up? Has anyone touched a hair of your 
handsome head? Anyone hurt you, are you short 
of anything? And what’re you babbling about? A 
bit of ground that’s hard to dig into—and it’s the 
end of the world!” “Oh, yes,” growled Chibi, with 
resentment and scorn. “What d’you mean, ‘Oh yes?’ 
What’s up?” persisted Rafi. “We’ve heard, we’ve 
heard all that!” said Chibi. “What’ve you heard? 
You haven’t heard a thing.” “Everything you’ve 
said, everything you’re going to say, everything 
you're clever enough to say—we’ve heard it all!” 
said Chibi. There was a feeling that now it was going 
to be interesting and exciting. But Barzillai inter- 
vened and said that for two at the same time—Rafi 
and Chibi—to leave the post and the machinegun— 
that was a bit too much, even for the sake of such 
an important argument. “Wait a minute,” fumed 
Rafi. “Just a minute, I want to say one word and 
then I'll go back, just one minute . . .” “Go and 
quarrel in your own trench till the morning.” “All 
right”—Rafi was too wrought up to listen—“One 
minute: all this talk! Look at all these dirty Arabs 
—when they ran away from their villages, why did 
they run away? Wasn’t it because they thought 
there was a safer place somewhere else, outside, 
somewhere or other? Wasn’t it because not a single 
one of them got up and shouted: Fools, there isn’t 
any other place; there’s nowhere to run away to; 
you’ve got to stay here; here you’ve got to fight, 
even if you find your graves here; you have to 
stay here? Then where are they today, those Arabs 
who had another place to go to?” “We’ve heard 
that too, long ago,” said Chibi very coldly, ‘and 
I suppose you want to be the one that cries, ‘where 
are you running away to?’—and saves the situa- 
tion?” “I don’t matter. What matters is that you’re 
a big coward!” “Bigger than you?” scoffed Chibi, 
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and all of a sudden they seemed to be on the Doin 
of blows, and it was no longer a fine display F 
arguments, when Barzillai got up hastily and touch, 
ed the excited Rafi on the shoulder to soothe hin 
and to Chibi, too, he said that now it was all pe. 
fectly clear, but they had to keep their ears Open, 
for it wasn’t at all clear how the night would px 
on this particular hill—Two Forty-Four, or Pethay 
Ziklag, or whatever its name was. “I’d give a ly 
to know what the end of all this will be,” gi 
Shaul gloomily and very slowly, and Benny answer: 
him this time, too: “You'll give yet, you'll give! 
And after Rafi and Chibi had gone back, disdainfy 
and silent to their post, Shaul dragged himself to {i 
place, and Barzillai also turned and went back y 
his own. 


UFFED up with silence, Chibi sat on the edge ¢ 

the trench. If Rafi wanted to dig to show hin 
let him dig and enjoy himself. If he wanted 1 
make it up, let him start. He, Chibi, wouldn’t giy 
in. Never. And he’d get what he wanted, tw 
They wouldn’t tell him fairy tales, they would: 
lead him up the garden path. He wouldn’t go. He 
go to the city, he’d live his own life in peace, accord 
ing to his own taste, according to his own swe 
will, and no one would tell him what to do. Thi 
years his old father had suffered, and what did | 
have to show for it all? A place in the line at th 
Sick Fund and a pile of debts. Not him, not on hi 
life. Once the war was over, they’d see where he! 
get to. Nearly forty battles already behind hin 
and Hill Two-Eighteen as well, and all he had wa 
this little scratch in the hand, small and even pr‘ 
possessing, there’d always be something to say abov 
it, and who could have a word to say against hin’ 
He hadn’t a thing to ask of anyone, only not to 
dependent on anyone. Only to do just exactly wh 
he wanted. They shouldn’t come and tell him whi 
to do. He hated anyone else to arrange his wot 
for him. By myself for myself. That’s all. Dependin; 
on no one. That’s it in a nutshell. A free dog and nv 
a horse fattened at the public manger. I’ll get hol 
of a super-Wyatt or a diesel-Mack, a good healthy 
machine, not a Ford or a Chevrolet or any old jalopy 
A bit in cash, a bit on loan and a bit from whi 
they’ll give the forces after the war. And I'll have! 
truck. I'll find work on long, heavy hauls, no bus 
ness of parcels and tying ropes, no narrow lant 
and crowded streets. Load by crane and unload bj 
crane. No favors from anyone. I'll carry cemet 
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glad of her. In the evening, home. Bath, white shirt, 
iB rey trousers, full wallet in my pocket, out for 
, meal, to the cinema with the wenches, without 
sticking to any of them, today Hannah and tomorrow 
Penina—and he could already picture one, in a tight 
white sweater, like a full ripe fruit—and it’ll be 
fne, a fine life. “What?” said Rafi to him under his 
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breath. “What d’you mean, what?” asked Chibi, as 
if he had fallen from a great height, but not without 
a hint of contempt. “You said something?” “I said? 
I didn’t say a thing. All your imagination. I’ve 
nothing to say.” And then Chibi sighed for no 
apparent reason, “Oh, to hell with it all!” 
Translated by Misha Louvish 
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S YizHar (Yizhar Smilansky) who is regarded 
* by many as the most significant of the Israel- 
born—or formed—writers, is now in his early forties. 
He was born in Rehovot in the days when it was 
till a small picturesque citrus and almond growing 
village. His father, a farmer, was known to Hebrew 
readers of that time as an amateur statistician and 
economist who signed his occasional articles “Z.S.” 
(Ze'ev Smilansky). S. Yizhar has drawn a somberly 
beautiful portrait of his father in one of his most 
perfect short stories, “Morning of a Pioneer.” An 
old halutz [pioneer] on a sleepless night is summing 
up his life. It is a story of quiet, unnoticed toil 
and of ultimate defeat, and yet it is a “celebration 
of life.” 

Yizhar has been writing for more than twenty 
years. At the age of nineteen his first novelette, 
“Ephraim Returns to Clover,” at once established 
his reputation as a new and original voice in Hebrew 
fiction. Until recently his output has been rather 
meager—only a few small volumes of novelettes. His 
latest work, the 1,143-page-novel, “Days of Ziklag,” 
is a surprising departure from the short form, which 
seemed to be his natural medium, to the larger canvas 
of the novel. 


More than any one else Yizhar is a “native” Israeli 
writer. A critic, David Canaani, said of him that 
he is ‘a writer confined to one landscape (southern 
Israel), one social group (young farmers), one age 
group (youth), one psychological type, a single 
moment.” The world beyond the borders of his 
native land is to him truly “beyond the horizon.” 
This indigenousness is not willed, ideological or 
political, but experienced and personal. Such a 
circumscribed world inevitably makes for narrowness 
and there cannot be any question that Yizhar’s 
admirable rootedness is the source not only of his 
unique power, but also of his weakness. He is aston- 
ishingly lacking in a sense of history—although 
unlike some other young Israeli writers (and not 
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hatred for the past and in particular, of course, the 
‘galuth” (actually for everything of which they 


A Note on S. Yizhar 


Grodzensky 


do not have firsthand experience). It is true that 
he has traveled abroad and is well read in Hebrew 
and European literature. Yet he remains something 
of a regional writer. A somewhat literal-minded 
honesty makes him incapable of touching a theme 
of which he has not had some personal experience; 
which, to use the word in its most elementary sense, 
he does not “understand.” There is that directness 
about Yizhar the man and the writer which is often 
regarded as a marked “sabra” trait. A friend of 
mine once told me of meeting Yizhar in London 
during the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
painfully disturbed and puzzled by what seemed to 
him a display of dishonest make-believe. Could it 
be anything but hocus-pocus? 


ND YET it would be an error to regard Yizhar as 
naive. It is true—and here I am again speaking 

of the writer and the man—that he is lacking in that 
sophistication which is the distinguishing mark of 
present-day Western literature but is also the source 
of much that is merely facile and often hollow. And 
yet, in his own way he is very much a contemporary 
of modern European literature. In recent years Yiz- 
har has shown a growing concern with the ailments 
of the modern consciousness. “Days of Ziklag” is 
not only the story of an episode in the War of 
Independence; it is also a product of Yizhar’s struggle 
for the possibility of faith and hope in our time. 
Yizhar’s temperament is not markedly philosophical. 
One sometimes has the impression that he feels him- 
self to be the first to have discovered the skeleton 
in the closet. But his terrors are real and gripping. 
On a visit to his home in Rehovot a few years ago, 

I remember noticing on his shelves a rather large 
collection of J. P. Sartre’s novels. I remarked that 
typical young Israelis would probably find the 
characters and problems of the French existentialist 
foreign and incomprehensible. Yizhar demurred 
energetically. On the contrary, a young Israeli reader 
will easily recognize in these problems a reflection 
of his own. At first I was puzzled by this statement. 
The affinity between Sartrean existentialist and Israeli 
malcontent is not convincing at first glace. But to a 
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reader of Yizhar it is not difficult to discover why 
he finds it to be so. 

From his first story to “Days of Ziklag,” Yizhar’s 
recurring theme has been the discontent of the un- 
committed and ultimately uncommittable self in 
the grip of its self-imposed purposes and obligations. 
In his first stories, written on the eve of the Second 
World War, the setting of this hopeless struggle for 
the release of the soul was the kibbutz, the com- 
pletely socialized community practicing the maxim, 
The happiness of all is the condition of the happiness 
of each. Yizhar’s first story opens with Ephraim 
finally making up his mind to resist the decision 
of the general meeting that he must continue on his 
job which has become unbearably irksome. In the 
end he surrenders to the decision. In between there 
is the general meeting which, among other things 
on the agenda, discusses his request for a change of 
job—perfunctorily, as any organization is wont to 
discuss an irrational foible of a capricious individual. 
The substantial part of the rather long story is 
Ephraim’s silent commentary (punctured on occasion 
by an almost incoherent embarrassed interjection) as 
the formal debate runs its course. What was striking 
about Yizhar’s first effort was that it was not the 
story of an observer of the social scene, or of a creator 
of what is called character. In spite of the consistent 
realism of structure and texture, and perhaps because 
of it, the core of the story, the source of its remark- 
able tension, is the metaphysical struggle for personal 
freedom. And this is true of practically everything 
Yizhar has written to this day. 


INCE then the setting of Yizhar’s stories has shifted 
from the general meeting to the battlefield. When 
Yizhar, in the midst of the War of Independence, 
published two novelettes dealing with the horrors 
of defeat suffered by the Arab enemy, some de- 
nounced him as a “pacifist” and “defeatist.” It was 
too silly a reproach to require contradiction. Actual- 
ly Yizhar is, of course, as aware as anybody of the 
inexorable necessity of the self-defense of a people 
threatened by extinction. Yizhar is a politically con- 
scious citizen to the point of being an active party 
member and Mapai representative in the Knesset. 
But as a writer his concern continues to be even 
more intense than before, the same as that of Ephraim 
in his first story: the self in its struggle with the 
impersonal necessities of society. 

Among the more absurd charges cast against Yiz- 
har—particularly after the publication of his novel 
—was the catchword “nihilism.” ‘The Days of 
Ziklag” was the occasion for much heated contro- 
versy, and so were some of Yizhar’s provocative 
lectures on the state of mind of the younger genera- 
tion in the country. Yizhar is a nihilist only in the 
sense of taking nothing for granted. But there is 
nothing world-weary or desperate about him. A 
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writer of delicate sensitivity and stylistic refinemay 
he remains a simple-hearted son of a commugi 
which cannot live without hope. A writer fi, 
Yizhar makes one aware how different is the mop 
climate of Israel from that of the West. For 
thing, it is the country of a young people—a q 
which strikes you sharply if you return to 
after a visit to the West. These people, you say 
yourself, are established, mature and, despite thep 
youth—historically speaking—set in their ways, old, 


I remember my first impression of Yizhar som 
years ago. Physiognomically a typical “sabra”—~y 
appearance, bearing, voice, manners: the substang 
of what he said, the intensity of listening and rp. 
sponding, the tone and the concepts were those of an 
intellectual. I should add, a Jewish intellectual rather 
different from the type we are familiar with outside 
of Israel—more attached, slower in formulating and 
judging, but somehow endowed with more volum 
and weight. 
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Davin JARvis, a graduate of Oxford University, | 


IrzHaK BeEn-Zvi is President of the State of | 


Fan RAPHAEL, a graduate of Witwatersrand 
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